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THERE are two classes in the world: one acts ? had a chance of getting a good place. It would 
from impulse, and the other from reason; one have been cruel in me to have refused to aid him. 
consults the heart, the other the head. Persons } A character was required, and, I could do no Jess 
belonging to the former class are very much than give it. Poor, silly fellow! I am sure I 
liked by the majority of those who come in con- } wish him well. I always liked him.” 
tact with them; while those of the latter class «¢ Suppose he robs his present employer ””’ 
make many enemies in their course through life. «¢ He won’t do that, I am certain. He is too 
Still, the world owes as much to the latter as to ; much ashamed of his conduct while in my store. 


) 
; 
the former—perhaps a great deal more. | It is a lesson to him. And, at any rate, I do not 


Mr. Archibald May belonged to the former } think a man should be hunted down for a single 
class ; he was known as a good-hearted man. He » faplt.” 
uttered the word «‘no” with great difficulty ; «No: of course not. But, when you endorse 


and was never known to have deliberately said : a man’s character, you lead others to place confi- 
that to another which he knew would hurt his ’ dence in him ; a confidence that may be betrayed 
feelings. If any one about him acted wrong, he ; under very aggravated circumstances.”’ 
could no* find it in his heart to wound him by «« Better that many suffer, than that one inno- 
calling his attention to the fact. On one occasion, ? cent man should be condemned and cast off. 
a clerk was detected in purloining money; but, «« But there is no question about guilt or 
it was all hushed up, and when Mr. May dismis- } innocence. It was fully proved that this young 
sed him, he gave him a certificate of good ; man robbed you.” 
character. «« Suppose it was. No doubt the temptation 
*«« How could you do so?” asked a neighbor, to ; was very strong I don’t believe he will ever 
whom he mentioned the fact. ; be guilty of such a thing again.”’ 
‘«« How could I help doingit? The young man } «You have the best evidence in the world that 
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he will, in the fact that he has taken your 
money.”’ 

«O no, not at all. 
means, that a fault like this will be repeated. 
He was terribly mortified about it. 
cured him, I am certain.” 

«¢ I would’nt trust to it.” 


«« You are too uncharitable,’’ replied Mr. May. 


«For my part, I always look upon the best side 
of a man’s character. There is good in every 
one. 


bad. 
once more fair in the world—who can say tliat 
he will again trip? NotI. The fact is, we are 
too hard with each other. If you brand your 
fellow with infamy for one little act of indiscre- 
tion, or say, crime, what hope is there for him ?”’ 


«¢ You go rather too far, Mr. May,” the neigh- } 


bor said, «‘in your condemnation of the world. 


No doubt there are many who are really unchari- ; 
table in their denunciations of a fellow man for ! 


a single fault. But, on the other side, I am 


inclined to think, that there are just as many | 
who are equally uncharitable, in loosely passing | 


by, out of spurious kindness, what should mark 
a man with just suspicion, and cause a withhold- 
ing of confidence. Look at the case now before 
us. 
about you, because he has betrayed your trust, 
and yet, out of kind feelings, you give him a good 
character, and enable him to get a situation 


man.” 

«¢ But I am sure he will not do so.” 

« What is your guarantee?” 

«¢ The impression that my act. has evidently 
made upon him. If I had, besides hushing up the 
whole matter, kept him still in my store, he 
might again have been tempted. But, the com- 
paratively light punishment of dismissing him 
with a good character, will prove a salutary 
check upon him.” 

«< Don’t you believe it.”’ 

«« ] will believe ii, until I see evidence to the 
contrary. You are too suspicious—too unchari- 
table, my good friend. I am always inclined to 
think the best of every one. Give the poor fel- 
low another chance for his life ; say I.” 

«< I] hope it may all turn out right.” 

‘¢T am sure it will,’ returned Mr. May. 
«« Many and many a young man is driven to ruin 
by having all confidence withdrawn from him, 
after his first error. Depend upon it, such a 
course is not right.” 

«I perfectly agree with you, Mr. May, that 
we should not utterly condemn and cast off a 
man for a single fault. But, it is one thing to 


It doesn’t follow, by any ; 


That has } 


Some have their weaknesses—some are ‘ 
even led astray at times; but none are altogether , 
Ifa man falls, help him up, and start him : 
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» bear with a fault, and encourage a failing brother 
man to better courses, and another to give an 
; individual whom we know to be dishonest, a 
certificate of good character.” 

«Yes, but I am not so sure that the young 
man we are speaking about is dishonest.” 

«« Did n’t he rob you?” 

«Don’t say rob. That is too hard a word. 
' He did take a little from me; but it wasn’t 
; much, and there were peculiar circumstances.”’ 

‘«« Are you sure, that, under other peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he would not have taken much more 
from you.” 

«<I don’t believe he would.” 

‘«¢] wouldn’t trust him.” 

‘«¢ You are too suspicious—too uncharitable, as 
} I have already said. I can’t be so. I always 
; try to think the best of every one.” 

Finding that it was no use to talk, the neigh- 
: bor said but little more on the subject. 

About a year afterwards the young man’s new 
employer, who, on the faith of Mr. May’s re- 
commendation, had placed great confidence in 
him, discovered that he had been robbed of 
| several thousand dollars. The robbery was 
| clearly traced to this clerk, who was arrested, 
> tried, and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 


in the Penetentiary. 
You feel unwilling to keep a young man } 


) 
} 
' 
: 
{ 


«Tt seems that all your charity was lost on 
: that young scoundrel, Blake,” said the individual 
| whose conversation with Mr. May, has just been 


; given. 
where he may seriously wrong an unsuspecting | 


T 


«Poor fellow!” was the pitying reply. «TI 
} am most grievously disappointed inhim. I never 
} believed that he would turn out so badly.” 

; « You might have known it after he had swin- 
} dled you. A man who will steal a sheep, needs 
only to be assured of impunity, to rob the mail. 
| The principle is the same. A rogue is a rogue, 
‘ whether it be for a pin or a pound.” 

«Well, well—people differ in these matters. 

I never look at the worst side only. How could 
Dayton find it in his heart to send that poor fel- 
{ low to the State Prison! I wouldn’t have done 
: it, if he had taken all I possess. 
right vindictive in him.” 

«It was simpte justice. He could not have 
done otherwise. Blake had not only wronged 
‘him, but he had violated the laws, and to the 
} laws he was bound to give him up.” 

; «Give upa poor, erring young man, to the 
| stern, unbending, unfeeling laws! No one is 
} bound to do that. It is cruel, and no on? is 
, under the necessity of being cruel.” 
} «It is simply just, Mr. May, as I view it. 
} And, further, really more just to give up the 
culprit to the law he has knowingly and wilfully 
’ violated, than to let him escape its penalties.” 


It was down- 
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Mr. May shook his head. 

‘«« I certainly cannot see the charity of locking 
up a young man for three or four years in prison, 
and utterly and for ever disgracing him.” 

«It is a great evil to steal?” said the neigh- 
bor. 

«<Q, certainly—a great sin.” 

‘‘ And the law made for its punishment is 
just ?” 

‘© Yes. I suppose so.” 

‘‘ Do you think that it really injures a thief to 
lock him up in prison, and prevent him from 
trespassing on the property of his neighbors ?” 

‘¢ That I suppose depends upon circumstances. 
} eee 

‘‘ No, but my friend we must fix the principle 
yea or nay. The law that punishes theft is a 
good law—you admit that—very well. If the 
law is good, it must be because its effect is good. 
A thief, will, under such a law, be really more 
benefited by feeling its force than in escaping 
the penalty annexed to its infringement. No 
distinction can or ought to be made. The man 
who, in a sane mind, deliberately takes the pro- 
perty of another, should: be punished by the law 
which forbids stealing. It will have at least one 


‘good effect, if none other, and that will be to 


make him less willing to run similar risk, and 
thus leave to his neighbor the peaceable posses- 
sion of his goods.” 

‘¢ Punishments, if ever administered, should 
look to the good of the offender. But, what good 
disgracing and imprisoning a young man who has 
all along borne a fair character, is going to have, 
is more than I can tell. Blake won’t be able to 
hold up his head among respectable people when 
his term has expired.” 

«¢ And will, in consequence, lose his power of 
injuring the honest and unsuspecting. He will 
be viewed in his own true light, and be cast off 
as unworthy by a community whose confidence 
he has most shamefully abused.” 

«s And so you will give an erring brother no 
chance for his life?” 

«©O yes. Everychance. But it would not be 
kindness to wink at his errors and leave him free 
to continue in the practice of them, to his own 


and others’ injury. Having forfeited his right to: 


the confidence of this community by trespassing 
upon it, let him pay the penalty of that trespasss. 
It will be to him, doubtless, a salutary lesson. A 
few years of confinement in a prison will give him 


time for reflection and repentance; whereas, im- ; 


punity in an evil course could only have strength- 
ened his evil purposes. When he has paid the just 
penalty of his crime, let him go into another part 
of the country, and among strangers live that 
virtuous life, the sure reward of which is peace.” 
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Mr. May shook his head negatively, at these 
remarks. 

«« No one errs on the side of kindness,” he 
said, «« while too many, by an opposite course, 
drive to ruin those whom leniency might have 
saved.” 

A short time after the occurrence of this little 
Q 
; 








interview, Mr. May, on returning home one even- 
ing, found his wife in much apparent trouble. 

«« Has any thing gone wrong, Ella ?”’ he asked. 

** Would you have believed it?’? was Mrs. 
May’s quick, ani excited answer. «I caught 
Jane in my drawer to-day, with a ten dollar bill 
in her hand which she had just taken out of my 
pocket book, that was still open.” 

« Why Ella?” 

«It is too true! I charged it at once upon 
her, and she burst into tears, and owned that_she 
was going to take the money and keep it.”’ 

« That accounts, then, for the frequency with 
which you have missed small sums of money for 
several months past.’ 

«Yes. That is all plain enough now. But 
what shall we do? I cannot think of keeping 
Jane any longer.” 

‘«« Perhaps she will never attempt such a thing 
again, now that she has been discovered.” 

‘¢T cannot trust her. I should never feel safe 
a moment. To have a thief about the house! 
Oh, no. That would never answer. She will 
have to go.” 

«Well, Ella, you will have to do what you 
think best; but you mustn’t be too hard on the 
poor creature. You mustn’t think of exposing 
her, and thus blasting her character. It might 
drive her to ruin.” 

«« But, is it right for me, knowing what she is, 
to let her go quietly into another family? It is 
a serious matter, husband.” 

‘««I don’t know that you have any thing to do 
with that. The safest thing, in my opinion, is 
for you to talk seriously to Jane, and warn her 
of the consequences of acts such as she has been 
guilty of. And then let her go, trusting that she 
will reform. 

«« But there is another fault that I have dis- 
covered within a week or two past. A fault 
that I suspected, but was not sure about. It isa 
very bad one.” 

«¢ What is that, Ella?” 

«I do not think she is kind to the baby.” 

‘« What !” 

«I have good reason for believing that she is 
not kind to our dear little babe. I partly suspee- 
ted this for some time. More than once I have 
came suddenly upon her, and found our sweet 
pet sobbing as if his heart would break. The 
expression in Jane’s face I could not exactly 
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understand. Light has gradually broken in upon 
me, and now I am satisfied that she has abused 
him shamefully.” 

« Ella?” 

«It is too true. Since my suspicions were 
fully aroused, I have asked Hannah about it, and 
she, unwillingly, has confirmed my own impres- 
sions.’’ 

«‘Unwillingly! It was her duty to have let 
you know this voluntarily. Treat my little 
angel Charley unkindly! The wretch! She 
does’nt remain in this house a day longer.” 

«So I have fully determined. I am afraid 
that Jane has a wretched disposition. 
enough to steal, but to ill-treat a helpless, inno- 
cent babe, is fiend-like.”’ 

Jane was accordingly dismissed. 

‘¢ Poor creature!’ said Mrs. May, after Jane 
had left the house ; I feel sorry for her. She is, after 
all, the worst enemy to herself. I don’t know 
what will become of her.” 

«« She’ll get a place somewhere.”’ 

«¢ Yes, I suppose so. But, I hope she won’t 
refer to me for her character. I don’t know 
what I should say, if she did.” 

“Tf I could’nt say any good, I would’nt say 
any harm, Ella. 
break down the character of a poor girl.” 

«I know it is; for that is all they have to 
depend upon, I shall have to smooth it over 
some how, I suppose.” 

« Yes: put the best face you can uponit. I 
have no doubt but she will do better in another 
place.” 

On the next day, sure enough, a lady called to 
ask about the character of Jane. 

‘s How long has she been with you?” was one 
of the first questions asked. 

‘«« About six months,” replied Mrs. May. 

«« In the capacity of nurse, I think she told me?” 

+ «Yes. She was my nurse.” 

‘«« Was she faithful ?” 

This was a trying question. But it had to be 
answered promptly, and it was so answered. 

‘Yes, I think I may call her quite a faithful 
nurse. She never refused to carry my little boy 
out; and always kept him very clean.” 

‘<She kept him nice, did she? Well that is a 
recommendation. And I want some one who 
will not be above taking my babe into the street. 
But how is her temper ?”’ 

« A little warm sometimes. But, then, you 
know, perfection is not to be attained any 
where !” . 

‘« No, that is very true. 
good nurse then ?” 

«< Yes, quite equal to the general run.” 
«I thank you very kindly,” said the lady, 
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rising. «+I hope I shall find, in Jane, a nurse to 
my liking.’ 

«I certainly hope so,’’ replied Mrs. May, as 
she attended her to the door. 

«« What do you think?” said Mrs. May to her 
husband, when he returned in the evening. 
‘«« That Jane had the assurance to senda lady here 
to inquire about her character.” 

‘«« She is a pretty cool piece of goods, I should 


} say. But, I suppose she trusted to your known 


kind feelings, not to expose her.”’ 

‘«¢No doubt that was the reason. But, I can 
tell her that I was strongiy tempted to speak out 
the plain truth. Indeed, I could hardly contain 
myself when the lady told me that she wanted her 
to nurse a little infant. I thought of dear Charley, 
and how she had neglected and abused him—the 
wretched creature! But I restrained myself, 
and gave her as good a character as I could.” 

«That was right. We should not let our 
indignant feelings govern us in matters of this 
kind. We can never err on the side of kind- 
ness.”’ 

«¢ No, lam sure we cannot.’’ 

ss Mrs. Campbell, the lady who had called upon 
Mrs. May, felt quite certain that, in obtaining Jane 
for a nurse, she had been fortunate. She gave, 
confidently, to her care,a babe seven months old. 
At first, from a mother’s natural instinct, 
she kept her eye upon Jane! but every thing 
going on right, she too soon ceased to observe 
her closely. This was noted by the nurse, who 
began to breathe with more fgeedom. Up to this 
time, the child placed in her charge had received 
the kindest attentions. Now, however, her 
natural indifference led her to neglect him in 
various little ways, unnoticed by the mother, but 
felt by the infant. ‘Temptations were also thrown 
in her way, bythe thoughtless exposure of money 
and jewellry. Mrs. Campbell supposed, of 
course, that she was honest, or she would have 
been notified of the fact by Mrs. May, of whom 
she had inquired Jane’s character ; and, therefore, 
never thought of being on her guard in this 
respect. Occasionally she could not help think- 
ing that there ought to be more money in her 
purse thanthere was. But she did not suffer this 
thought to rise into a suspicion of unfair dealing 
against any one. The loss of a costly breast pin, 
the gift of a mother long since passed into the 
invisible world, next worried her mind; but, 
even this did not cause her to suspect that any 
thing was wrong with her nurse. 

Thus the time passed on, many little losses of 
money, and valued articles disturbing and 
troubling the mind of Mrs. Campbell, until it 
became necessary to wean her babe. This duty 
was assigned to Jane, who took the infant to 
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sleep with her. On the first night, it cried for 
several hours—in fact, did not permit Jane to get 
more than a few minutes sleep at a time all night. 
Her patience was tried severely. Sometimes 
she would hold the distressed child with angry 
violence to her bosom, while it screamed with 
renewed energy; and then, finding that it still 
continued to cry, toss it from her upon the bed, 
and let it lie, still screaming, until fear lest its 
mother should be tempted to come to her distres- 
sed babe, would cause her again to take it to 
her arms. A hard time had that poor child of it 
on that first night of its most painful experience 
in the world. It was scolded, shaken, and even 
whipped by the unfeeling nurse, until, at last, 
worn out nature yielded, and sleep threw its 
protecting mantle over the wearied babe. 

«« How did you get along with Henry ?’’ was 
the mother’s eager question, as she entered Jane’s 
room soon after day light. 

«©O very well, ma’am,” returned Jane. 

‘‘] heard him cry dreadfully in the night. 
Several times I thought I would come in and take 
him.” 

«< Yes, ma’am, he did scream once or twice very 
hard ; but he soon gave up, and has long slept as 
soundly as you now see him.” 

‘«¢ Dear little fellow !’”? murmured the mother, 
inatrembling voice. She stooped down and kissed 
him tenderly,—tears were in her eyes. 

«On the next night, Henry screamed again 
for several hours. Jane, had she felt an affec- 
tion for the child, and, from that affection, been 
Jed to sooth it with tenderness, might easily have 
lulled it into quiet; but her ill nature disturbed 
the child. After worrying with it a long 
time, she threw it from her with violence, ex- 
claiming as she did so— 

«Tl fix you to-morrow night! There'll be 
no more of this. They need’nt think I’m going 
to worry out my life for their cross grained 
brat.” 

She stopped. For the babe had suddenly 
ceased crying. Lifting it up, quickly, she per- 
ceived, by the light of the lamp, that its face 
was very white, and its lips blue. In alarm, 
she picked it up and sprang from the bed. A 
little water thrown into its face soon revived it. 
But the child did not ery again, and soon fell 
away into sleep. For a long time Jane sat partly 
up in bed, leaning over on her arm, and looking 
into little Henry’s face. He breathed freely, and 
seemed to be as well as ever. Relieved in mind, 
she then lay downand fellasleep. She didnot wake 
until morning. When she did, she found the mother 
bending over her, and gazing earnestly down into 
the face of her sleeping babe. The incident that 
had occurred in the night glanced through her mind, 
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and caused her to rise up and look anxiously at the 
child. Its sweet, placid face, at once reassured her. 

‘«« He slept better last night,’? remarked Mrs. 
Campbell. 

«© O, yes. He did’nt cry any at all, hardly.” 

‘¢ Heaven bless him!’’ murmured the mother, 
bending over amt kissing him softly. 

On the next morning, when she awoke, Mrs. 
Campbell felt a strange uneasiness about her 
child. Without waiting to dress herself, she 
went softly over to the room where Jane 
slept. It was only a little after daylight. 
She found both the childand nurse asleep. There 
was something in the atmosphere of the room 
that oppressed her lungs, and something peculiar 
in its odor. Without disturbing Jane, she stood 
for several minutes looking into the face of 
Henry. Something about it troubled her. It 
was not so calm as usual, nor had his skin that 
white transparency so peculiar to a babe. 

«« Jane,” she at length said, laing her hand 
upon the nurse. 

Jane aroused up. 

«« How did Henry get along last night, Jane ?”’ 

«« Very well, indeed, ma’am; he did not cry at 
all.” 

«< Do you think he looks well ?” 

Jane turned her eyes to the face of the child, 
and regarded it for some time. 

‘«©O, yes, ma’am, he looks very well; he has 
been sleeping sound all night.” 

Thus assured, Mrs. Campbell regarded Henry 
for a few minutes longer, and then left the room. 
But her heart was not at ease. There was a 
weight upon it, and it labored in its office heavily. 

«¢ Still asleep,” she said, about an hour after, 
coming into Jane’s room. «It is not usual for 
him to sleep so long in the morning.” 

Jane turned away from the penetrating glance 
of the mother, and remarked, indifferently : 

‘¢ He has been worried out for the last two 
nights. That is the reason, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Campbell said no more, but lifted the 
child in her arms, and carried it to her own cham- 
ber. There she endeavored to awaken it, but, 
to her alarm, she found that it still slept heavily, 
in spite of all her efforts. 

Ronning down into the parlor with it, where 
her husband sat reading the morning papers, she 
exclaimed, 

««Oh, Henry! I’m afraid that Jane has been 
giving this child something to make him sleep. 
See! I cannot awake him. Something is wrong, 
depend upon it!” 

Mr. Campbell took the babe and endeavored to 
arouse him, but, without effect. 

‘«¢ Call her down here,” he then said, ina quick, 

+ resolute voice. 
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Jane was called down. 
‘¢ What have you given this child ?”’ asked Mr. 
Campbell, peremptorily. 

‘«¢ Nothing,” was the positive answer, «‘ What 
could I have given him ?” 

«¢ Call the waiter.”’ 

Jane left the-room, and in a mpment after the 
waiter entered. 

«« Go for Doctor B—— as fast as you can, and 
say to him, that I must see him immediately.” 

The waiter left the house in great haste. In 
about twenty minutes Doctor B arrived. 

«« Is there any thing wrong about this child?” 
Mr. Campbell asked, placing little Henry in the 
doctcr’s arms. 

«s There is,’? was replied, after the lapse of 
about half a minute. « What have you been 
giving it?” 

‘¢ Nothing. But we are afraid the nurse has.” 

«: Somebody has been giving it a powerful 
anodyne, that is certain. This is no natnral 
sleep. Where is the nurse? let me see her.” 

Jane was sent for, but word was soon brought, 
that she was not to be found. She had, in fact, 
bundled up her clothes, and hastily, and quietly 
left the house. This confirmed the worst fears 
of both parents and physician. But, if any doubt 
remained, a vial of laudanum, and a spoon, found 
in the wash-stand drawer of Jane’s room, dispel- 
led it. 

The most prompt and active treatment was 
resorted to by Doctor B in the hope of saving 














went out, and the sad parents looked their last 
look upon their living child. 
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«I have heard most dreadful news,’’ Mrs. May 


said to her husband, on his return home that 


day. 

‘s You have! What is it?” 

‘« Jane has poisoned Mrs. Campbell’s child!” 

« Ella!” And Mr. May started from his chair. 

«It is true. She had it to wean, and gave it 
such a dose of laudanum that it died.” 

‘«« Dreadful! What have they done with her ?”’ 

«¢ She can’t be found, I am told.” 

«« You recommended her to Mrs. Campbell.”’ 

«Yes. But I did’nt believe she was wicked 
enough for that.’ 

‘«¢ Though, it is true she ill-treated little Char- 
ley, and we knew it. I don’t see how you can 
ever forgive yourself. I am sure, that I don’t 
feel like ever again looking Mr. Campbell in the 
face.” 

«< But, Mr. May, you know very well that 
you didn’t want me to say any thing against 
Jane to hurt her character.” 

«True. And it is hard to injure a poor fellow 
creature by blazoning her faults about. But, I 
had no idea that Jane was such a wretch!” 

‘¢ We knew that she would steal, and that she 
was unkind to children; and yet, we agreed to 
recommend her to Mrs. Campbell.”’ 

‘‘ But it was purely out of kind feelings for 
the girl, Ella.” 

‘Yes. But is that genuine kindness? Is it 


the child. But his anxious efforts were in vain. ;} real charity? I fear not.” 


The deadly narcotic had taken entire possession of 
the whole system ; had, in fact, usurped the seat 
of life, and was poisoning its very fountain. At 


Mr. May was silent. ‘Phe questions probed 
him to the quick. Let every one who is good- 
hearted in the sense that Mr. May was, ask 


day dawn on the next morning the flickering lamp ; seriously the same questions. 


TO NIGHT. 


SwtrTLy walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of night! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone day-light, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 

Which make thee terrible and dear, 
Swift be thy flight! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 

Star in-wrought ! 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day ; 
Kiss her until she be wearied out ; 
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Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand; 
Come, long-sought ! 


When I arose, and saw the dawn, 

I sigh’d for thee ! 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary day turn’d to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sigh’d for thee. 
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_ are diligently studied and compared. 


For Arthur’s Magazine. 


CRANIA HGYPTIACA:* 


Or Observations on Egyptian Ethnography, 
derived from Anatomy, History and the Mon- 
uments. By Samuet Grorce Morron, M. D. 
Author of ««Crania Americana ;’’ member of 
the American Philosophical Society ; Vice Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, etc.ete. From the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. ix. 
Philadelphia, Pennington, 1844. London, 
Madden & Co. Ato pp. 70. 


Hisroricax science appears to advance, in these 
latter days, as rapidly as the other sciences; and 
by the same means, the application, namely, of a 
rigid system of investigation to all the details of 
the subject. The whole field of inquiry is not 
only gone over and searched, but literally ran- 
sacked, that nothing may escape, which can 
throw light on the topic under consideration. A 
historian of the present day is not content to fill 
his mind with the learning of his predecessors in 
his own department. He reads the whole litera- 
ture of the age and nation he would illustrate. 
Not only the chronicles, but the fictions, plays, 
ballads, political and polemical pamphlets, all, in 
a word, which can shew the temper of the age, 
In the 
same spirit, the historical writer of the present 
day examines the monuments and antiquities of 
other times. He takes the commanding general’s 
despatch in hand and goes over the battle ground 
itself, on horseback and on foot; stands where 
Wellington stood when he exclaimed, “« Up 
guards ! and at them,’’ and where Napoleon com- 
menced his harangue with « Soldiers! from yon- 
der pyramids thirty centuries are looking down 
upon you!” 

No country has had its history so totally ne- 
glected by historical inquirers for the last ten 
centuries, and so earnestly investigated for the 
last ten years as Egypt. Ignorance of the mean- 
ing of the hieroglyphics seems to have repelled 

~ 

* We are indebted to Jonn Frost, L. L. D. for 
this able review of Dr. Morton’s remarkable work.— 
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all inquiry into Egyptian history, and this so 
effectually that errors have been handed down 
from bookmaker to bookmaker ever since the 
invention of printing, which five minutes exami- 
nation of any ancient Egyptian structure would 
enable the examiner to contradict.* But this 
plague of darkness has at length been removed. 
The discovery of the Rosetta stone furnished a 
key to hieroglyphical learning; the ingenuity of 
Young and Champollion discovered its applica- 
tion; the monumental records contained in the 
palaces, tombs and temples of the Pharoahs are 
now opened to the eye of curiosity, and all the 
antiquaries of Europe are rushing in to read, 
examine and compare for themselves. Not con- 
tent with inspecting and delineating what is to 
be discovered above ground, they dig away the 
enveloping sand from every palace, temple and 
necropolis, in order that they may read the his- 
tory of that long line of Pharaonic dynasties, 
extending from Menes to the Ptolemies, and 
decipher the antecedent mythic legends in which 
the Egyptians in common with all ancient nations, 
saw fit to connect their remote ancestors with 
the gods. Nor is it the antiquaries alone who 
are engaged in developing the primeval records 
of our race, which are found in the monuments 
of Memphis and Thebes. Crowned heads, albeit 
unused to emulation in learned inquiries, have 
entered the lists on this occasion. ‘The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany has his Egyptian Museum, and 
Egyptian Institute, and places his corps of artists, 
pngravers and printers under the direction of his 
Rosellini; the king of Prussia has his army of orien- 
tal diggers and occidental draughtsmen now at work 


¢ among the sands of Meroe, under the direction of 


his Dr. Lepsius, laying bare monuments which 
have been buried for centuries, and transcribing, 
every day, from their granite records, some new 
page of hieroglyphical history. Other sovereigns 


* For example we are told by writers of estab- 
lished repute, in books which are still reprinted every 
year, that the Egyptians were ignorant of the struc- 
ture of the arch, while among their monuments arches 
of every form are open to the daylight. 
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have their living representatives in the marble 
courts of the dead Pharoahs and Ptolemies ; and 
the aristocracy of England, compensate for the 
comparative apathy of their queen by spending 
their princely incomes in exploring, describing, 
delineating, lithographing and engraving the 
monuments of Ancient Egypt. 

Of course the result of all this labor of explo- 
ration and description has been to throw great 
light upon the history of these ancient founders 
of science, literature and art,—to show what pro- 
digious advances they made, even before the days 
of Abraham, not only in mechanical inventions 
and the various arts of life, but also in the more 
important matters of government, religion and 
laws. By these recent explorations, aided as 
they are by the ability of the explorers to read 
all the hieroglyphic inscriptions, the several 
dynasties of sovereigns given by the Egyptian 
historian, Manetho, are distinctly recognized, and 
the accuracy of all the Grecian and Roman 
accounts of Egypt are tested. In short the 
whole political, social and religious life of the 
Ancient Egyptians is completely developed, their 
history arranged and veriiied, their extensive 
conquests proved, and their claims to a high 
degree of civilization and refinement at a very 
remote period of history completely established. 

But there still remained one important branch 
of this grand historical inquiry, which it was 
reserved for an American scholar to develope. 
This was to determine with certainty to what 
particular race of men the ancient Egyptians 
belonged. Were they the sons of Shem, of Ham 
or of Japhet? Were they black men, or red men, 
or white men? Did they come from the East, 
or the South, or the North, or where they aztoc- 
thones, living upon their own soil «time out of 
mind?”? The royal commissioners of the conti- 
nent and the aristocratical travellers of Britain 
had succeeded in determining pretty satisfactorily 
what the Egyptians had done—that they had 
created arts and instituted civil society. built the 
most gigantic structures on the face of the earth, 
and conquered almost tne whole world in their 
wars; but it still remained for a modest unpre- 
tending physician of Philadelphia, by a truly 
philosophical investigation prosecuted in those 
very short intervals of leisure permitied by full 
practice in his profession, to determine who these 
same Egyptians were,—to shew that they were 
not negroes or Ethiopeans, but Caucasians, white 
men like ourselves—not descended from Hindoos, 
or Tartars, or Scythians, but from honest ances- 
tors with Roman noses, and red cheeks, and long 
flowing hair ;—in short that the fathers of learn- 
ing have the right sort of pedigree—that they 
«come of dacent people.” 
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It is in the volume before us that Dr. Morton 
has settled this question, by a process which will 
carry conviction to every impartial mind. The 
‘«¢ Observations” were originally read before the 
American Philosophical Society, and published 
in their «« Transactions.”” The author modestly 
states his objects and the materials for prosecu- 
ting his inquiry in the following introductory 
remarks. 


«« Egypt is justly regarded as the parent of civili- 
zation, the cradle of the arts, the land of mystery. 
Her monuments excite our wonder, and her history 
confounds chronology; and the very people who 
thronged her cities would be unknown to us, were it 
not for those vast sepulchres whence the dead have 
arisen, as it were, to bear witness for themselves 
and their country. Yet even now, the physical 
characteristics of the ancient Egyptians are regarded 
with singular diversity of opinion by the learned, who 
variously refer them to the Jews, Arabs, Hindoos, 
Nubians, and Negroes. Even the details of organic 
structure have been involved in the same uncer- 
tainty,—the configuration of the head, the position of 
the ear, the form of the teeth, the color of the skin, 
and the texture of the hair; while the great question 
is itself undetermined—whether civilization ascended 
or descended the Nile ;—whether it had its origin in 
Egypt or in Ethiopia. These conflicting opinions 
long since made me desirous to investigate the sub- 
ject for myself; but the many difficulties in the way 
of obtaining adequate materials, compelled me to 
suspend the inquiry; and it is only within a recent 
period that I have been able effectively to resume it. 
It gives me great pleasure to state, that my present 
facilities have been almost exclusively derived, 
directly or indirectly, from the scientific zeal and 
personal friendship of George R. Gliddon, Esq., late 
United States consul for the city of Cairo. During a 
former visit to the United States, this gentleman 
entered warmly into my views and wishes; and on 
his return to the East, in 1838, he commenced his 
researches on my behalf; and in the course of his 
various travels in Egypt and in Nubia, as far as the 
second Cataract, he procured one hundred and thirty- 
seven human crania, of which one hundred pertain to 
the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. Of these last, 
seventeen were most obligingly sent me, at the 
instance of Mr. Gliddon, by M. Clot Bey, the dis- 
tinguished Surgeon in chief to the Viceroy of Egypt. 
They are arranged by the latter gentleman into two 
series, the Pharaonic, and the Ptelemaic ; but with- 
out availing myself of this classification, I have 
merely regarded them in reference to their national 
characters. 

«¢ Mr. Gliddon’s residence for the greater part of 
twenty-three years in Egypt, and his varied official 
and other avocations, together with his acquaintance 
with the people, and their languages, have given him 
unusual facilities for collecting the requisite materials ; 
while their gythenticity is amply vouched for by one 
who blends he character of a gentleman with the 
attainments of a scholar. 

« The object of this memoir, therefore, will be to 
throw some additional light on the questions to which 
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I have adverted, and to ascertain, if possible, the { sion to express my sincere acknowledgments for the 


Ethnographic characters of the primitive Egyptians ; 
or, in other words, to point out their relative position 
among the races of men. 


materials in my possession, were collected without 
the slightest bias of opinion on the part of Mr. Glid- 
don, who, at the period in question, had paid no par- 
ticular attention to Ethnography; and indeed very 
many of these crania were received by me in their 
original wrappings, which were first removed, after 
the lapse of ages, by my own hands. 

‘It is farther requisite to bear in mind, that, with 
a few exceptions I have no clew whatever, whereby 
to ascertain or even to conjecture, the epoch to which 
these remains have belonged. The Egyptian cata- ; 
combs do not always contain their original occupants ; 
for these were often displaced and the tombs re-sold for 
mercenary purposes: whence it happens, that mum- 
mies of the Greek and Roman epochs have been 
found in those more ancient receptacles which had } 
received the bodies of Egyptian citizens of a far 
earlier date. The bodies thus displaced, however, ° 
were not destroyed ; and the Egyptians of at least 
twenty-five centuries before our era, though for the 
most part mingled without regard to rank or epoch, 
are still preserved in their interminable cemeteries. 

‘I disclaim all knowledge of hieroglyphic litera- 
ture ; but I may express my conviction that the past 
discoveries and pending researches of Young, Cham- 
pollion, Rosellini, Wilkinson, Lepsius, and some 
other illustrious men, are destined to unravel much 
that has hitherto been regarded as mystical in Egyp- 
tian history ; while the invaluable disclosures which 
they have already made, entitle them to the lasting 
gratitude of the student of Archeology. 

‘¢ A few words in reference to chronology. Rosel- 
lini places the accession of the Sixteenth dynasty of | 
Egyptian kings at 2272 years before Christ. Cham- 
pollion adopts a nearly similar arrangement. The 
learned Dr. Wiseman admits that there are monu- > 
ments in Egypt as old as 2200 years before our era; } 
and Dr. Prichard dates the accession of Menes two 
centuries earlier in time. The veneration with 
which these authors regard the Sacred Writings, has 
given me the greater confidence in their opinions, 
which I therefore adopt in general for the distant 
landmarks of time; especially as the latter come 
fairly within the range of the Septuagint chronology, 
which places the epoch of the Deluge at 3154 years 
B. C., and thus gives room for the most ancient of | 
the Egyptian monuments. In respect to later and } 
subordinate dates, I have been governed exclusively / 
by the published system of Professor Rosellini, which 
is regarded by competent judges as more complete 
than any other. 

‘‘T have great pleasure in stating, that for the 
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‘It is necessay, however, to premise, that the 


practical zeal with which they have aided my 
researches. 

« IT have been enabled to make extensive and satis- 
factory comparisons by means of nearly six hundred 
human crania, which form a part of my private ana- 
tomical collection. The numbeis in brackets refer 
to corresponding numbers on the skulls themselves, 
and in my printed catalogue; and will serve as a 
future test of the accuracy of my observations, which, 
embracing as they do, such a multitude of details, 
may require some revision and correction. 

‘“‘ How far the following observations may assist 
in solving a problem which, until lately, has been 
clothed in equal obscurity and interest, is not for me 
to determine ; but I trust they will at least, have the 


effect of inciting others to researches of a similar 
nature.” 


Such were the materials for the investigation. 
The author’s acquaintance with the characteristic 
distinctions of the several races and varieties of 
mankind, the result of many years study and the 
comparison of an immense number of crania, 
rendered him the fittest person in the world to 
prosecute the inquiry. He has done it on the 
plan indicated, as he remarks, fifty years ago by 
the learned Professor Blumenbdch, who said that 
a principal recuisite for such an inquiry would 


be, ‘<a very careful, technical examination of the 


skulls of mummies hitherto met with, together 
with an accurate comparison of these skulls with 
the monuments.” Dr. Morton’s analysis of the 
characters of all the crania in his possession, fills 
thirty of these quarto pages, and serves «to iden- 
tify the various people who constituted the 
Nilotic family.” 

The following extracts and table will give the 
reader an adequate idea of the mode in which 
these skulls are classified, and show the propor- 
tions of each kind discovered in various parts of 
Egypt. It will thus be perceived that the ar- 
gument, which is strictly inductive, has been 
drawn from a sufficiently large number of par- 
ticulars to wartant the general conclusion. 


CAUCASIAN RACE. 


1. The* Pelasgic Form. In this division I place 
those heads which present the finest conformation, as 
seen inthe Caucasian nations of western Asia, and 
middle and southern Europe. The Pelasgic linea- 
ments are familiar to us in the beautiful models of 
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unrestricted use of the first copy of Rosellini’s splen- | Grecian art, which are remarkable for the volume of 
did work which was brought to the United States, I | the head in comparison with that of the face, the 
am indebted to an accomplished traveller, Richard large facial angle, and the symmetry and delicacy of 
K. Haight, Esq., of New York; a gentleman who the whole osteological stucture. 
devotes his leisure hours and opulent income to the} 2 The Semitic Form, as seen in the Hebrew 
promotion of archeological knowledge. 
«To John Gliddon, Esq., United States consul at | 
Alexandria, to the Rev. George W. Bridges, and to 
M. E. Prisse, now in Egypt, I also take this occa- 





* Ido no use this term with ethnographic preci- 
sion; but merély to indicate the most perfect type of 
cranio-facial outline. 
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communities, is marked by a comparatively receding 
forehead, long, arched, and very prominent nose, a 
marked distance between the eyes, a low heavy 
broad, and strong and often harsh developement of the 
whole facial structure. 

3. The Egyptian form differs from the Pelasgic 
in having a narrower and more receding forehead, 
while the face being more prominent, the facial angle 
is consequently less. The nose is straight or aqui- 
line, the face angular, the features often sharp, and 
the hair uniformly long, soft, and curling. In this 
series of crania I include many of which the confor- 
mation is not appreciably different from that of the 
Arab and Hindoo; but I have not, as a rule, at- 
empted to note these distinctions, although they are so 
marked as to have induced me, in the early stage of 
the investigation, and for reasons which will appear 
in the sequel, to group them, together with the proper 
Egyptian form, under the provisional name of Avs- 
tral-Egyptian crania. 


NEGRO RACE. 


The true Negro conformation requires no com- 
ment; but it is necessary to observe that a practised 


eye readily detects a few heads with decidedly mixed } 


. : > derived from each of the above nations. 
characters, in which those of the negro predominate. ° 


For these I propose the name of Negroid crania ; 
for while the osteological developement is more or 
less that of the Negro, the hair is long but sometimes 
harsh, thus indicating that combination of features 
which is familiar in the mulatto grades of the present 


day. 
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that the author’s conclusions are correctly dedu- 
ced from the premises. These conclusions are 
thus expressed at the close of the work. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and 
Nubia, was originally peopled by a branch of the 
Caucasian race. 

2. These primeval people, since called the Egyp- 
tians, were’ the Misraimites of Scripture the pos- 
terity of Ham, and directly affiliated with the Lybian 
family of nations. 

3. In their physical character the Egyptians were 
intermediate betwen the Indo-European and Semitic 
races. 

4. The Austral-Egyptian or Meroite communities 
were an Indo-Arabian stock engrafted on the primi- 
tive Libyan inhabitants. 

5. Besides these exotic sources of population, the 
Egyptian race was at different periods modified by 
the influx of the Caucasian nations of Asia and 
Europe,—Pelasgic, or Hellenes, Scythians and Phe- 
nicians. 

6. Kings of Egypt appear to have been incidentally 


7. The Copts, in part at least, are a mixture of 
the Caucasian and the Negro, in extremely variable 
proportions. 

8. Negroes were numerous in Egypt, but their 
social position in ancient times was the same as it 


» now is, that of servants and slaves. 


The following is a Tabular View of the whole ; 


series of crania arranged, in the first place, accord- § mangoes F 
oe — > and all of them, excepting the Scythians and Pheni- 


ing to their sepulchral localities, and, in the second, 
in reference to their national affinities. 


Ethnographical Table of one hundred ancient 
Egyptian Crania, 
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No.| 3/3 | Ss] | 
in "Shs Io S16 | 
Sepulchral Localities. Ble a 12 | Sol bl S| 
Sinks iol eis | 
Ba fe od fe I |e | | 
Memphis, 26 | 716) J} 1) 1 | 
Maabdeh, 4) 1) Ip 2 | 
Abydos, 4 2 2).1 Pf 
Thebes, 55 | 30}10| 4) 4 5) | 2, 
Ombos, 3/3 | 
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Dr. Morton next proceeds to trace these Eth- 
nographical distinctions on the monuments of 
Egypt and Nubia, using for this purpose the 
best drawings of the monuments extant, viz. 
those of Champollion, Rosellini, and Hoskins. 
This part of the work is as interesting as 
it is satisfactory: and the figures of mummied 
and monumental crania being ¢ompared, the 
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9. The national characteristics of all these fami 
lies of Man are distinctly figured on the monuments ; 


cians, have been identified in the catacombs. 

10. The present Fellahs are the lineal and least 
mixed descendants of the ancient Egyptians ; and the 
latter are collaterally represented by the Tuariks, 
Kablyes, Siwahs, and other remains of the Libyan 
family of nations. 

11. The modern Nubians, with a few exceptions, 
are not the descendants of the monumental Ethio- 
pians, but a variously mixed race of Arabs and Ne- 
groes. 

12. Whatever may have been the size of the 
cartulaginous portion of the ear, the osseous struc- 
ture conforms in every ins:ance to the usual relative 
position. 

13. The Teeth differ in nothing from those of other 
Caucasian nations. 

14. The Hair of the Egyptians resembled in 
texture, that of the fairest Europeans of the present 
day. 


15. The physical or organic characters which dis- 


| tinguish the several races of men, are as old as the 
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oldest records of ou¥ species. 


In this work Dr. Morton has advanced a new 
claim to the gratitude of the literary as well as 
the scientific world. His «« Cranta Americana” 
was instantly, on its *publication, recognised 
throughout Europe and America as the most im- 
portant contribution yet made to the science of 


result brings conviction home to the mind, } Ethnography, or rather a3 the proper foundation 
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and corner stone of that science. The « Crania 
Egy ptiaca,” settles the Ethnography of the most 
interesting people of antiquity, as the previous 
work had that of the most interesting people of 
modern times. The execution of two such works 
by a single writer, will probably serve to rouse 
the scientific world from their apathy on the sub- 
ject of the natural history of man, so that ulti- 
mately the varieties of the human race may come 
to be as well understood as those of beasts and but- 
terflies have been at any time for the last century. 

To the historical inquirer this work of Dr. Mor- 
ton is invaluable. It is «<a lamp to his feet and a 
light to his path.” It cheers him at the commence- 
ment of his task, by the satisfactory sclution of a 
problem hitherto regarded as almost incapable of 





~ 


science and art, it enables the student to com- 
mence the history of the world with a test 
always at hand for determining the pretensions of 
other races and nations to a participation in this 
honor. The method pursued by Dr. Morton is 
in the very spirit of modern experimental 
philosophy. There is not a touch of empiric- 
ism in it. The comparison of a dead Pharaoh’s 
head with his portrait on his own tomb, and the 
subsequent comparison of both with specimens 
of the skulls of all the nations and races of the 
earth, in order to determine to which he belonged, 
is as much the dictate of common sense as it is 
of sound reason ; and the satisfactory result affords 
an additional proof to the many we had before, 
that the most brilliant results in science are often 


solution ; and by indentifying the true founders of } accomplished by the simplest means. 





For Arthur’s Magazine. 
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BY MISS MARY C. 


Tue spirit of the year is flown; 
The harp with song no more is strung, 
That like a mountain seraph’s tone, 
Wild melody around us flung. . 
The chords were touched with mystic power, 
And hearts vibrated to the strain, 
That, even in that solemn hour 
Commingled pleasure with its pain. 


The chords were touched,—and proudly rose 
That song of the departed one ; 
While life was drawing to a close, 
Ere yet its lingering task was done. 
As rose its strain upon the air, 
And cast on earth its magic spell, 
A tone of sadness mingled there, 
In token of its last farewell. 


«I join the noble dead,’’—it said, 
As passed the shadew of its wing ; 
«“ I go to join the mighty dead, 
The greatness of their deeds to sing. 
I stand upon that yielding shore, 
Whose dark waves gather round me fast ; 
And lo! to greet me, come once more 


The kingly rulers of the Past. 


‘«« Thou, of the many diadems ! 
Before whose silent waves I stand , 
My beautiful, my priceless gems 
I give into your jewelled hand, 
Xenia O, 
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DENVER. 


The gladness that was won’t to twine 
Around my harp’s wild minstrelsy ;— 
Warm hearts that knelt before my shrine, 

These, are my offerings to thee. 


«« T shook the blossoms from my wing, 
To herald my departure hence, 
And bade the forest flow’rets sing 
My dirge of summer excellence. 
I see them now beside thai grave 
That open, waits for me the while ; 
They turn upon the silent wave, 
And greet me with their solemn smile. 


«< T come, not as a captive comes; 
Enchained from dark disastrous war ; 
Whose thought in tortured madness roams,— 
I am a kingly conqueror. 
The hearts of millions are my own, 
Whose gladness to the grave went down ; 
Their deep unchanging love my throne— 
Their tears, the jewels of my crown. 


«¢ Ye shadowy sisters of the Past, 
Whose mighty love is o’er me spread, 
I feel I am your own at last— 
One, numbered with the noble dead. 
I enter now that silent home, 
I hear the sad winds breathe my knell ; 
Lost ones, and loved! I come, I come, 
Earth and earth’s children, all farewell.” 
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VISIT OF LAFAYETTE TO MR. CRAWFORD. 


[From the pen of one who enjoyed the confidence of } be greater rarities to hiv, than any dishes the 
this excellent man (Mr. Crawford) and his family, } French cook could prepare.” 


z ae “be a oRportennes mt knowing. him both { ap Crawford sat smiling at the prolonged dis- 
in public and private life which few possessed.] ; “—e : . 
cussion, on similar points, between the ladies, 
But it was not in these crowded saloons that he but settled the matter by saying, «« My dear, let 
could meet Lafayette as he wished to meet him— } the breakfast suit the house ; the plainer the bet- 
as a dear and long esteemed friend; he therefore | ter. Lafayette is coming to visit his old friend— 
invited him into the country; and fixed on a } not the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
morning for his breakfasting with him in a social And plain the breakfast was, as any American 
domestic manner. ; farmer need to give; but at the same time as 
The only company invited to meet him at Mr. } excellent and abundant as any Virginia planter 
Crawford’s house, was a family living on the } could desire. And every one knows what a 
adjoining farm, intimate friends as well as near } Virginia breakfast is ; of what a variety of meats, 
neighbors. Judge A , the comptroller, was to } «ever forgetting fried chicken and ham,) and 
bring Lafayette out in his carriage, while his : bread and cakes of all kinds, that are made of 
son and private secretary were to follow in } wheat, Indian meal, or rice. I scarcely believe 
another. a Scotc hbreakfast, or a French déjewner ala four- 
When these arrangements were made known chette, can exceed it. 
by Mr. Crawford to his family, some difficulties $ The morning was as bright as unclouded sun- 
were started. «« We have but one parlor, and ; shine, a blue sky and green earth could make it; 
that we -nust breakfast in.” «« That is of no con- $ the atmosphere was almost sparkling, and the 
sequence,” replied Mr. C. ««the company can sit ; spirits were exhilarated by its freshness and 
with me in my chamber until breakfast is ready.” elasticity. 
‘«« But it is so small, it will not hold one half The little company, consisting of Mr. Craw- 
the company.” } ford’s family, and that of his neighbor-friends, 
‘«« Well, the weather is delightful; they can sit were sitting in the piazza, enjoying the morning 
in the piazza, or walk about the grounds.”’ air and the scene, when the barouche and four 
‘«« But, papa,” observed one of the daughters, | and the attendant carriage drove into the grounds. 
‘cwe have neither our plate nor china here; ; Mr. C. advanced to the steps of the piazza, with 
nothing but our Liverpool set.” 3} his wife and eight children close around him, and 
‘«« Far more suitable, child, for this house, than received Lafayette not as the guest of the nation, 
the china and plate would be.” : but as his own old familiar friend. ‘The General 
‘<La, papa! I do not believe General Lafayette threw his arms round Mr. Crawford’s neck, 
could eat with steel forks.” } pressed him to his bosom, and, a /a Frangaise, 
«¢ True,”? answered Mr. Crawford; «I do kissed his cheeks. Mrs. Crawford and the chil- 
believe you must send into the city for our silver } dren were then “introduced, and individually and 
forks. I believe they are indispensable.”’ ‘ cordially greeted, when a general introduction 
‘«¢ And the silver dishes and waiters, papa.”’ followed. 
‘Pshaw!” interrupted her father, «all that; Mr. Crawford led the way to his chamber, and 
would be nonsense.” { took his old easy chair. An arm-chair was of- 
‘«« But,” observed the neighbor lady, who hap- fered Lafayette, but spying out a low nursery 
pened to be present, ««I presume you will send } chair that stood by the hearth, he drew it close 
for a French cook ?” to Mr. Crawford, and setting down by his side 
‘«« Indeed, I will do no such thing,’ said the } on this low seat, took his hand, and looked up in 
good lady of the house. «+ My fine fried chicken > his face in a fond, familiar manner, which only 
and corn bread are better in themselves, and will ; those who have seen Lafayette with his much 
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beloved friends can form an idea of—so caressing, 
so affectionate. 

The mistress and her female friends withdrew 
to the breakfast room ; the gentlemen walked out 
in the piazza ; and the friends were left to enjoy a 
tete-a-tete after their long and eventful separation. 

The breakfast was served; the company sur- 
rounded the hospitable board. «+ Now,” thought 
one of the ladies who kept a diary, «« now shall I } 
hear conversation worth recording; I shall have 
an almost sublime, at least an interesting page to 
add to my diary.”’ She not only opened her ears, 
but her eyes, that she might drink in the sense of 
every word that fell from the great man’s lips. 
Well, and what did she hear? Nothing that was 
very wise or very witty, it must be acknow- 
ledged ; nothing that would afford matter for a 
record such as she expected. 

s« Will you have tea or coffee, General ?” 

«« Tea, madame—tea, if you please. Do you 
remember, my dear Crawford, what excellent 
tea we used to getfrom May? Well, my friend, 
May still lives in Rue de , where he lived 
when you and I got our tea from him. No man 
in Paris keeps such good tea. I am still his cus- 
tomer.” 

‘< Is the old store standing yet ?” 

«« Precisely, just as you left it. No where do 
you buy such very good tea.” 

‘«‘ Help yourself to some of this butter of my 
wife’s making ; you will find it almost as good as 
that of La Grange.” 

«¢ Madame’s making? it is excellent. At La 
Grange we have no better; my daughters always 
churn the butter every morning at the breakfast 
table.” 

«« At the breakfast table?” 

«¢ Yes, Madame, ina beautiful little china-churn, 
given them bya friend. It is the fashion in Paris 
for ladies every morning to churn their butter at 
table, and so the fashion found its way to La 
Grange, and it is wonderful with what a variety 
of beautiful forms and fancies this pretty toy is 
embellished—for these churns are but toys.” 

When a pause occurred in this chit-chat, a 
gentleman present inquired of General Lafayette, ° 
whether Baron Humboldt was in Paris. 








‘«< Yes, sir, I left him there, and as fond of high 
places as ever.” 


} «Baron Humboldt fond of high places ?” 


‘¢ Just so,’’ replied the General ; «« he has climbed 
; to the highest he could find, in the sixth story I 
} believe of the house where he lodges.’”’ The 
' company smiled at this play on words. «In 
: fact, he wanted to get as far above the crowd 
as he could—out of its noise and tumult, and 
therefore chose his apartments as high as possi- 
ble. ” 

«He is a great favorite with his king, I am 
told,” observed Mr. Crawford. 


$ 


«¢ No- sovereign was ever so proud of a subject,” 


answered the General. «+ He has made him his 
high chamberlain, and when—you remember, 
Crawford—when the king of Prussia was in 
Paris, he would never dispense with his attend- 
ance, so proud was he of him. But the Baron, 
when he could escape and retreat to his solitary 
room and throw of his robes of office, felt him- 
self completely happy. The good Humboldt was 
never meant for a courtier.” 

At last the breakfast was over; the young 
gentlemen accompanied the young ladies in a 
ramble through the grounds, and finding a swing 
suspended from the branch of a high tree, amused 
themselves with swinging until the carriages 
were announced. Lafayette’s time was limited. 
An entertainment was provided for him at the 
navy yard, to which the President, Secretaries, 
and other distinguished citizens were to attend 
him, and where crowds of ladies, gentlemen, and 
people awaited his arrival. Mr. Crawford re- 
turned with him in the same carriage. Mrs. C. 
and the rest of her guests soon followed. It was 
an animated day—one worth remembering, were 
it only for the crowds of happy faces lighted up 
on the occasion, from pure gladness of heart. 
What is the illumination of cities, so often kindled 
to celebrate victory, compared to the illuminated 
countenances of the thousands who greeted with 
cordial welcome the patriot hero, as the nation’s 
guest? What are the triumphs decreed by 
authority, compared to the spontaneous homage 
of a grateful people?—Southern Literary Mes- 
, senger. 
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Tue fountains mingle with the river 
And the river with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion. 


22 


Nothing in the world is single ; 
All things by a law divine 
In one another’s beings mingle, 

Why not I with thine ? 
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MARQUIS, THE TUTOR, AND THEIR SISTERS: 
COMBINED TO KILL A COQUETTE. 


A STORY OF PARISIAN LIFE. 








BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


Tue fashionable ball room of the Palais Royale ; on that cheek—but something of the mauvais 
was blazing with beauty, and the ball had just } mode, not to say vulgarity, about her.” 


reached its meridian height, when two young 
men silently entered, and threading their way 
among the groups, took a stand near the middle 
of the hall, to watch the dancers. They seemed 
to be about the same age, though in their per- 
sonal appearance and their styles of dress, there 
was a striking—almost antipodal difference. He 
who appeared—although very modestly—to take 
precedence, was of fair complexion, and richly 


——— 





§ 
’ gazing upon the showy danseuse, who played 
§ 


} «She’s a viscount’s daughter, Eugene !” 


«A new viscount, you said—the fine new 


; stamp of rank often labels the parvenu.”’ 


‘«« True, my philosopher, and in this case trebly 
true—as I haveheard. She has learned to dance 


though—see !—such a whirl!” 
? 


The two young men remained for a moment 


M. Pepineau, as though he had been made of 


attired in the prevailing fashion; while the other ; paper. He was a neat convenient little fellow, 
who was a brunette, with dark flashing eyes, and } M. Pepineau and danced like a maitre de ballet so 


an intellectual countenance, was habited in plain 
black.. 
Marquis of B— the other, Eugene Marat, his 
tutor and companion. 

The two young men stood for some time in 
silence, their eyes bent upon the whirling 
waltzers. The marquis at length broke forth. 


‘«« Ha! Eugene, did you ever see a more richly } 


attired belle ?”’ 
‘¢ With the dark dress and orange feather ?”’ 


‘¢ The same—what a magnificient waltzer too! } 


She lifts that M. Pepineau off his feet !” 

‘«Do you know her, my lord ?” 

«¢ Let me think—is she not the daughter of the 
banker Perigot, he that has lately been created 
viscount ? 
here’s a chance for you—rich as Rothschild and 
proud as Lucifer, with a mother at her back as 
proud, though not quite so pretty as herself!” 

«« She is indeed beautiful !” 

‘s Beautiful! I tell youshe is a belle that breaks 
hearts as though they were nut shells—poor 
Pepineau—he’s gone !”’ 

«And yet, my lord, notwithstanding her fine 
dress, methinks there’s a dash s 

‘«¢ A dash of paint, you mean? Ha—ha!” 

‘No not that—though I'll swear there’s rouge 





The former was the wealthy young | 


; 
| 
5 
| most,”’ and what with the feathers and the j 
i 
; 
; 


I am right—she is—ha—ha—ha— 


that with splendid costume and fine dancing the 
couple attracted much attentiobn. A connoiseur 
in the article woman, woultl have pronounced 
the lady a self made belle, in other words, art 
had eclipsed nature in her «doing up.” She 
possessed the tact of putting «« the best foot fore- 
vels, 
and the viscount father,—for her every motion 
seemed to say I am a viscount’s daughter, she 
was carrying it like a queen. 

‘¢ Take care, Eugene,’’ whispered the marquis, 
‘‘ take care, you have a heart to lose—she, I tell 
you, has zone !” 

«« Fear not, my lord, though I might wish to 
> take her as a dancing partner, I do not desire to 
make her a congubial one !” 

«« Ha—ha!—but, do you wish to dance with 
$ her?” 

«« Why we must dance, and I would as soon with 
her as any other.” ? 

«¢ Very well! I shall find you an opportunity— 
ah! here is the Duchess de B— she knows her— 
she knows every body. Ah! kind Duchess—my 
friend Mr. Marat—he wishes to dance with the 
new viscount’s daughter. Will it please your 
grace ?” 

‘«« Certainly, Mr. Marat,” replied the Duchess, 
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curtseying to the student and motioning him to 
follow. : 

«« Excuse me, your Grace, I am called else- 
where—au revoir. Eugene, take care!” said the 
marquis, hastening to another part of the saloon. 

The waltzing had ended, and the duchess leading 
Marat toward the head of the room presented him 
to M’lle Perigot and the countess, her mother. 

Both ladies received him with a chilling in- 
clination of the head that sent the cold blood to 
his heart. 

‘‘Who is the gentleman, your grace ?”” whis- 
pered the viscountess. 

‘¢ A friend of the Marquis of B—’’ 

‘«©A friend of the Marquis! Ah, my dear 
Duchess,”’ said the viscountess eagerly, «how I 
long to know the marquis!” 

It was the wish of her heart. ‘ The young 
marquis was «* A No. 1” in the beaw monde. 

‘««] shall present him to you,” replied her grace, 
moving away, ‘‘as soon as he can be found.” 

The viscountess all at once became affable to 
Marat. 

‘¢ Have you danced yet, M. Marat ?”’ 

‘<Not yet, my lady. I was about to beg the 
favor of Ma’mselle’s hand for the next cotillion.”’ 

««Euphemie, do you grant it?’ archly asked 
the viscountess of her daughter, at the same 
time whispering in her ear in a tone of authority, 

«¢ Dance with him—he’s the marquis’s friend !”’ 

Euphemie looked assent, and they took their 
places. The cotillion was about to commence 
and the dancers wete ranged on the floor. Marat 
was a stranger to most of those present, who 
were generally fel/iz nobiles, but his handsome 
face and figure, the striking simplicity of his } 
dress, as well as the dashing partner he stood 
besidg, drew all eyes upon him. 

«Does your ladyship know the gentleman 
about to dance with ma’mselle ?” inquired a fop- 
pish count somebody, of the viscountess. 

‘«¢ He is a friend of the Marquis of B—” replied 
the viscountess. 

«The marquis’s tutor, my lady.” 

«¢The marquis’s tutor!” echoed the lady in 
astonishment, and immediately commenced el- 
bowing her way towards the spot where Euphe- 
mie stood leaning on the arm of Marat. Hastily : 
approaching, she whispered some words in her 
daughter’s ear, and the phrase « Le diabie,” | 
uttered in a passionate manner, was distinctly ; 
overheard by several of the company. Whatever 
else she said is not known, but it operated like 
mesmeric fluid on the belle, for instantly dropping 


the arm she just had leant upon, she turned toward 


the student and inquired « the rank of the gentle- 


man with whom she was to have the pleasure of } 


dancing?” 








— 


‘«¢ Ma’mselle,” said Marat, in a surprised man- 
ner, «I have not the honor of being noble. I 
am a student, and the Marquis of B—’s tutor.” 

‘© Then’ Monsieur Marat pardon me—my 
mother has forbidden me to dance with any one 
of lower rank than a viscount!” And bowing 
gracefully, the haughty belle flashed off to rejoin 
her lady mother. 

There was a dead silence of a moment—then 
a general whisper succeeded by a malicious tit- 
tering among the dancers, and all eyes were 
bent on the student. Some knew the cause of 
? his partner’s defection, but most supposed that it 
was some moral blemish on the part of the young 
man, and he was fairly «« spotted.” His eyes by 
nature intellectually fierce, glowed with rage 
and shame, and casting a withering look of scorn 
upon his insulter, he turned upon his heel and 
waiked from the room. 


I aer 





eer 





On the morning after the ball, two young men 
were seen walking, arm in arm, onthe Boulevard 
de Roi. They had just met. It was the marquis 
and his tutor. They did not look like nobleman 
and tutor, nor would their conversation have in- 
} dicated any difference in rank. They seemed 
more like two intimate companions. 

«« But, my dear Eugene, why did you leave me 
! last night? Where did you go? I saw your 
¢ 








inamorata flashing it on the floor with an Italian 

Count, and it was as muchas I could do to dodge 

her lady mother who, the duchess tells me, has 

designs on me, or my fortune more likely. Some 
; affair of the heart you lucky philospher? Faith, 
; you eclipse me, Marat ‘—I shall have to cut your 
> company.” 
«¢ There was not much heart in it, my lord.” 
«¢ Why, what’s the matter? You are looking 
as dark as thunder clouds—any thing unpleasant, 
Eugene ?”’ 
‘¢ Not very pleasant, my lord. Listen,” and 
> the tutor related to his patron the occurrence 
which had so deeply chagrined him. 
~ “Well!” cried the marquis when Marat had 
“told the story of his discomfiture, «I knew 
; she was a heartless coquette, but I did not think 
> woman capable of such conduct as that. But 
come, Eugene, you must not think of it— 

you shall have revenge—let me see ; I already be- 


PPO 


think me of a plan to humble her—it is an ad- * 


¢ 
journed ball, is it not ?” 
| «<I believe it is, my lord.” 

‘«<It is, now I recollect, to meet again to-mor- 
row night. We shall return to the ball.” 
5 gs But, wherefore my lord ?” 
> «Leave that to me. Eugene, you have a 
‘ little sister of whom you have talked much, 


{ 
| 
| 
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and yet you have never introduced me to 
her.” 

«¢ My lord, you never intimated a desire to be 
made acquainted with my sister.’’ 


«‘ Well, I desire it now, and in return I shall } 


introduce you to my sister, in neglect of which 
duty, I have been equally culpable.” 
«« My lord I shall be most happy 


« Very well, Eugene, now the question is will : 
our sisters go to the ball ?—I think I can influence | 


mine.” 

«¢ And I snow I can persuade mine. 
dancing as she does life.’’ 

«¢ That is excellent, and suppose we see them 
forthwith.” 

«« Agreed, my lord.”’ 

And the two young men, still arm in arm, and 
apparently in the best spirits, passed from the 
Boulevard taking the direction of the Chausse d’ 


She loves 


Antin, in which stood the Marquis of B—’s } 


palace. 


Tue golden sunlight, after making its way > 
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through large panes of imperial plate, and rose > 
} purpose ?” 


colored silk curtains, threw its mellowed rays into 
the drawing room of a splendid mansion in the 
Chausse d’ Antin, and there revelled amidst a 
profusion of costly furniture. Every thing was 


there that the most fastidious votary of wealth ; 
> night ?” 


and fashion might desire. Elegant lounges, 
costly candlebras, setees of polished Brazil wood, 
covered with rich velvet, and studded with gold, 
ottomans, tables of marble and mahogany of 
every size and shape, formed some of the features 
of the apartment. And yet, in spite of the quan- 


} station in life. 
} is no accounting for the impressions that first 
> appearances make. 
> as to reach the heart, and then they give rise to 


ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE. 


eee 


to look up, and in a soft, sweet voice, pronounce 
the word « entrez!’’ The door was opened and 
her brother and his tutor entered. 

‘«« Good day, sweet sister !’’ 

‘«¢ Good day, my brother !” replied she, smiling. 

«« Sister, allow me to present to you M. Marat, 


? my friend and companion—Eugene, my sister !” 


The young lady had risen at their entrance and 
curteseyed gracefully to the student who bowed 
with some degree of diffidence. It was not his 
wont to be diffident. Eugene was proud with 
most, but the sister of a marquis ! and so beautiful ! 
and perhaps he had not got over the effects of last 
evening, when he was so rudely made to feel his 
No, it was not all these—there 


Sometimes they are so deep 


what has been called, ««Love at first Sight.” 
There was no time for that on the present ocea- 


? Sion—the marquis and Marat were in a hurry, as 
' they had yet to call upon the student’s sister, 


and the visiting hours were nearly spent. 

‘«« Sister, will you go to the ball in the’ Palais 
Royale?” 

‘« Very abrupt, monsieur marquis, for what 


«¢ Why to dance, of course.” 

‘¢ Brother !” 

«< Don’t be angry, Adele, and I shall explain. 
Eugene, may I relate your discomfiture of last 


«« Certainly, my lord, if it please you. It is 
% 


: no secret by this time.” 


The young marquis then related to his sister 


; what slight had been put upon his friend Marat, 
} at which the lady both felt and expressed her 


tity of this costly upholstery, there was a high } 
; her brother in a scheme which, he assured her, 


degree of simplicity and elegance in its choice 
and arrangement, 
man of taste. 
mansion of the Marquis of B—. 


that proved the proprietor a 
The drawing room was in the } 


On an ottoman, near the middle of the floor, ; 
. young and as pretty, perhaps prettier than your- 
> self,” said the marquis, langhing. 


sat a young lady richly and fashionably attired. 
She was turning over the leaves of the last an- 
nual, and. gazing silently on the pictures. 


She > 


Was very young, and exceedingly beautiful, and 

her small white hand, blazing with jewels, was 
almost as white as the paper ittouched. A blonde | 
> the beautiful girl threw herself upon the otto- 


with light hair, blue eyes, and lips like vermilion, 
*but she was still approaching her best. 
was, in spite of the splendor that surrounded her, 


humility and good nature in her smile, that re- ; 
She : 


minded you of the owner of the mansion. 
was his sister. 


There ° 


‘sympathy, as well as her willingness to assist 


was but a fair and just retaliation. 
«¢ Then, sister, you consent? you will go?” 
‘«¢ Certainly, brother, since it pleases you.” 
‘© And I shall introduce you then to one as 


«¢‘ Brother, for shame—— !”’ 


«¢ So good morning, sister !” 
«¢ Adieu, Messieurs.”’ 
And the young men went off arm in arm, while 


man, and recommenced turning over the leaves 


- of her favorite book, but she could not read, for 
in spite of her fashionable dress, a degree of ; 


5 


g 


> 


She had been engaged with the book for some ; 


time, when a slight \knock at the door caused her 


/ 


flashing dark eyes seemed to shine forth from 
every page and picture. 


Tue golden sunlight, after making its way 
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through a modest muslin curtain, of snowy white- ; main, as we have other engagements. We have 
ness, flung its sof tbeam upon the floor of a small, } called, his lordship and myself, to invite you to a 
but handsome apartment in the Faubourg St. Ger- } ball !” 

main. Every thing necessary to comfort and conve- « Ah, my brother, I thought you had had 
nience might be found in that little drawing room. } enough of balls last night.” 

There was nothing gaudy about the neat little Eugene had told his sister of the fau® pas of 


‘black sofa, or the half dozen mahogany chairs, }*the evening previous. 


or the polished table, or even in the pattern of the «¢ Ma’mselle Marat,” said the marquis, «« we 
carpet, but every thing wore an air of neatness, } wish for a little just revenge, and I have planned 
and for the Faubourg St. Germain, of passable {| a way to take it to-morrow night—only a fair 
elegance. The handsome little work box of } retaliation, I assure you.” 

carved rose wood, and the pretty straw basket, «« Well, sister, you will accompany us ?”’ 

as well as various other little bijous that belong pro- «¢ Ma’mselle will not refuse ?” 

perly to female furniture, would have satisfied «¢Oh, certainly not, I shall be happy to go, 
any one that the apartment under consideration, } messieurs!” 











was a lady’s room, but there sat the lady herself, «¢ Enough, good sister, now one 4 
very young and very beautiful too, before a bright «« Eugene—fie—away! Before his lordship!” 
coal fire, and selecting her sewing materials Eugene had kissed the blushing girl. What 


from this very rose wood work box. A brunette, } would his lordship not then have given to have 
with finely moulded features, dark flashing eyes, } been in the tutor’s place if only for one moment. 
and hair jetty as the raven’s wing. She seemed ‘«« Adieu, sister !” 
to be only about eighteen years old, but there «¢ Adieu, ma’mselle !” 
was a degree of lady-like stateliness in her man- ; «« Adieu, messieurs !” 
ner, that reminded you of the student Eugene ; And the two young men withdrew to follow 
Marat. She was his sister. There were several } their every day occupations, while Eugenie re- 
open books upon the table before her—a geogra- turned to her cravat, but not to speed at her 
phy and atlas, so that sewing had not occupied, } sewing, for she was continually wounding her 
exclusively, her attention. No! She had just fingers with the needle, and fancying a pair of 
taken up one of her brother’s cravats for the ;} blue eyes gazing at her from the blue pattern of 
purpose of hem stitching it. the kerchief. 
She remained at this, for some time, now in 
silence, and now speaking to her canary bird, in : 
a voice, not less musical, than that of the little 
warbler itself. As she.was thus engaged, the | Tue fashionable ball room of the Palais Royale 
| 
; 
¢ 
! 





sudden ringing of the out-door bell caused her to ; was again blazing with beauty, and the ball had 
start, and to wound her fore finger with the } just reached its meridian height, when the young 
needle, but so slightly, that she hardly thought of it ; marquis of B— and the student Marat, with their 
as she listened for the expected footstep of her ; respective sisters, each leaning upon the arm of 
brother. It @ame up the stairs—rat-tat, a double ; her brother, entered the saloon and joined the 
footstep—but that was the porter no doubt; and dancers. This was the same ball to which we 
then there wasa slight knock at the door, followed have already introduced the reader, adjourned 
almost immediately, by her own sweet voice { over—a custom truly Parisian. Most of the 
pronouncing the words : | dancers of the first night were present, con- 
«« Come in, brother Eugene, come in!” spicious among whom was the dashing daughter of 
The door opened and her brother entered, ac- the, viscountess Perigot. The entrance of the 
companied by the marquis, whom he formally } marquis, and his party, attracted much attention, 
introduced to his sister Eugenie. The carmine for several reasons. They were all richly attired 
that had mounted to Eugene’s cheeks upon seeing with the exception of Eugene, who as on the 
a handsome young stranger so unexpectedly former night was simply habited in plain black. 
enter, became deeper on hearing his name and | The marquis himself, wore a splendid dress, 
rank, for her brother had often spoken of his pat- } covered with orders and decorations, while his 

| 

> 

$ 


ron in the most glowing terms; but there was } sister was costumed in a style of magnificence 
no awkwardness in her manner, only the natural } corresponding to her high rank. Eugenie too 
timidity of a girl of eighteen who with the excep- } was richly dressed, for her brother was proud, 
tion of her brother was scarce acquainted with a * and yielded not in respect of kindness to his 
single gentleman. She gracefully motioned her } sister, to the first in the land. There were 
visiters to be seated. } several causes, we have said, conspiring to draw 

‘««No, thank you, sister, we will not now re- ‘ the fashionable attention of that most fashionable 


22* 
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assembly towards the marquis and his party. 
First, the wealth rank and expectations of the 
marquis of B— in the eyes of match-making 


MAGAZINE. 
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the daughter of the viscountess, and who had 
been forced upon him by the management of her 


; mother, inquired ««the rank of the lady, with 


mothers, rendered him the most attractive object ; whom he was to have the pleasure of dancing.” 


in the room. Secondly, the rank, wealth, and 
beauty of his young sister coupled with the fact 
that she had scarcely yet made her appearance in 
the world of fashion, were sufficient to make her 
an object of general interest. ‘Thirdly, curiosity 
was abroad to know who was the beautiful 
brunnette in the company of the marquis, and 
who had never before been seen in those precincts. 
And lastly, there were many present who had 
witnessed the disgrace of Eugene Marat, on the 
preceding night and who now wondered to see 
him return to the very scene of his shame; but 
they wondered more, when he danced with the 
young marchioness not only the first set, but a 
second and a third, and they began to think that 
he was not the marquis’s tutor after all, but some 
foreign nobleman who assumed this plain dress, 
a disguise, or from motives of eccentricity. None 
were more surprised than the viscountess Perigot 
and her daughter, the former of whom had closely 
watched the party from its very entrance, with 
the design of becoming acquainted with the mar- 
quis, and of introducing him to ma’mselle, while 
on the other hand the latter was chagrined to see 
the handsome Marat (for she had not failed to 
perceive that he was handsome) so favored by 
one of such high rank as the young marchioness. 

They had now danced the third set—the mar- 
quis still choosing for his partner the beautiful 
Eugenie who had suddenly become the «: Belle of 
the ball room,” while her brother remained by 
the young marchioness. Ma’mselle Perigot had 
been eclipsed and forgotten, when the duchess de 
B— approached and saluted the marquis, whisper- 
ing some words in his ear. 

The viscountess had become determined that 
the marquis should dance with her daughter. It 
was the only chance left—the forlorn hope of 
recovering their sinking ascendency. 

«¢ Ma’mselle Marat, you must be pleased to be 
released from the monotony of dancing with one 
—the Count Lasalle wishes your hand. Allow 
me to present the Count Lasalle, Ma’mselle 
Marat.” So saying the marquis walked away in 
company with the duchess. 

The dancers had al] taken their stations and 
were about to commence the cotillon, when the 
marquis of B— turning to bis partner, who was 


Lo the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to nature’s lesson given 


By the cheerful biids of heaven ! 


reply. 
; 


2 
Q 
; 
25 had in her life time expressed the 


f 


«My father is the viscount Perigot, my 
lord,’ was the confident, and rather exulting 


«« Then Ma’mselle you must excuse me from 
} being your partner— it was my mother’s desire 
; that I should never dance with a lady of lower 
rank than a marchioness!” and so saying, the 
marquis turned on his heel and walked away. 
We need not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed—suflice it to say, that the discomfited 
belle, after showing strong symptoms of mad- 
ness, flashed from the room like a fury. The 
affair was soon put in circulation, and its con- 
nection with that of an earlier date explained, so 
that no one except the very silliest votaries of 
rank pitied the punished parvenus, and it for- 
tunately chanced, that none of her preux chevaliers 
thought proper to burn their fingers by meddling 
in the quarrel, so that no duels resulted. 

We cannot commend, on sober reflection, the 
course pursued by the marquis, though we are 
coustrained to look leniently upon his conduct. 
Perhaps a sense of strict justice required the 
retaliation. Certain it is, however, that the 
marquis told the truth respecting the wishes of 
his mother, who being one of the exclusives of 


desire that her son should never dance with a 
lady below his own rank. Te marquis, how- 
ever, had grown up a young man of sense, and 
was completely divested of such prejudices. 
His conduct therefore on the present occasion 
was no doubt productive of much good, as it had 
the effect of breaking down the barriers of 
hereditary rank, but there was another happy and 
unexpected result that had its foundation in this 
affair—and that was: that the parties who had 
combined to kill the coquette, afterwards became 
more closely connected bya double union. This 
however did not happen for some time, as they 
were all young when first introduced. And 
when it did come to pass, there was not 
such a disparity in their rank; as the student 
Marat through the force of talents well used had 
become almost as celebrated as his patron, and 
Eugenie had proved so walwable as a sister, that 
toa man of the marquis’s good sense she was 
likely to be txvaluable as a wife. 


Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy ; 
«« Mortals, fly from doubt and sorrow ; 


God provideth for the morrow !” 
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LETTER OF MOZART TO A FRIEND. 


{We know not how many of our readers have met } 


with the following remarkable letter, written by ; 
Mozart to a friend; not so large a number, we are 
sure, as to make the republication of it by us at all 
out of place. It bears no date, but is supposed to 
have been written at Prague in 1783. It is valuable, 
as an illustration of this principle, viz: that no 
one ever gains a high and permanent place as a 
man of genius, who does not love his art for itself 
alone-—or rather the truth and beauty in his art. See 
how Mozart loved his art !—see how pure and inno- 
cent was that love like the love of a mother for her 
child! He thought not of fame, or emolument, as 
primary things, but sought only to bring down to the 
perceptions of sense, the noble harmonies that 
sounded in the upper, or deeply interior, regions of 
his mind. It also proves the truth of that oft 
repeated remark, that true genius is unconscious of its 
own excellence—for a man of true genius loves his 
art more than he loves himself. And, loving it, he 
is ever struggling to rise into higher and higher 
degrees of excellence; and, as he comes into these, 
he still sees beyond states of perfection to be 
attained that throw all former triumphs into the ; 
shade. He can, never, therefore, set down in self- 
complacency, and congratulate himself upon what he 
has done ; for all previous achievements are mean in 
his eyes, when compared with what he has not yet 
been able to accomplish. 

The world is full of little-great men. Men who 
fancy that they have performed wonders, because 
what they have been‘able to do, has cost them a 
great struggle—has been, as it were, born from 
nothing. “These are the geniuses who make most 
noise ; whose trumpets are most loudly blown ; whose 
upward efforts are heralded by the sound of fame’s 
chariot wheels, and whose progress is marked by the 
dusty incense of extorted praise. But in a few 
years they are judged by their real worth—are 
weighed in the balance and found wanting—-are con- 
signed to merited and perpetual oblivion. 

But the truly great man, unobtrusive though he be, 
must be known, and his deeds become immortal. It 
may be after he has passed from the earth. But no 


matter. His legacy to the world will be valued } 


beyond mines of gold.—Eb.] 


Herewith I return you, my good baron, your 
scores, and if you perceive that, in my hand there 
are more nota benes* than notes, you will find 
from the sequel of this letter, how that has hap- 


* In the original stands fenster (windows), which 
signifies passages marked ff for the sake of drawing 
the reader’s attention particularly to them. 
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pened. Your symphony has pleased me, on 
account of its ideas, more than the other pieces, 
} and yet I think it will produce the least effect. 
It is much too crowded, and to hear it partially, 
or piecemeal would be, with your permission, 
: like beholding an ant-hill. I mean to say that it 
is, as if Eppes the devil were in it. You must 
} not snap your fingers at me, my dearest friend, 
: for I would not for the world have spoken out so 
) candidly, if I could have supposed it would give 
} you offence. Nor need you wonder at this, for it 
| is so with all composers, who, without having, 
| from their infancy, as it were, been trained by 
{ the whip, and the maledictions of the maestro, 
pretend to do every thing with natural talent 
/ alone. Some compose fairly enough, but with 
| other peoples’ ideas, not possessing any them- 
selves; others, who have ideas of their own, do 
} not understand how to treat and master them. 
This last is your case. Only do not be angry, 
pray! for Saint Cecilia’s sake, that I break out 
so abruptly. But your song has a beautiful can- 
tabile, and your dear Franzl* ought to sing it 
very often to you; and this I should like as much 
to see as to hear. The minuet in the quartet is 
also pleasing enough, particularly from the place 
I have marked. The coda, however, may clatter 
;or tinkle, but it never will produce music. 
Sapienti sat, and also to the nihil sapienti, by 
whom I mean myself. Iam not very expert in 
} writing on such subjects, I rather show at once 
} how it ought to be done. 
| You cannot imagine with what joy I read your 
letter. Only you ought not to have praised me 
} sosmuch. We may get accustomed to the hear- 
ing of such things, but to read them is not quite 
; So well. You good people make too much of 
me: I do not deserve it, nor my compositions 
either. And what shall I say to your present,t 
my dearest baron, that came like a star in a dark 
night, or like a flower in winter, or like a cor- 
dial in sickness? God knows how I am obliged 
} at times to toil and labor to gain a wretched 
livelihood, and Stanerl,f too, must get something. 
5 
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$  * Probably the Baron’s daughter. 

3 + Some bottles of wine. 

;  $ The diminutive in the upper German dialect, for 
Constantia, the name of his wife. 
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To him, who has told you that I am growing 
idle, I request you sincerely (and a baron may 


ear. How gladly would I work, and work, if it 
were only left to me to write always such music 


ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE. 





; this. 


All this inventing, this producing, takes 


; place as it were in a pleasing lively dream. 
well do such a thing) to give a good box on the } 


- after all, the best. 


Still the actual hearing of the tout ensemble is, 
What has been thus produced 


, I do not easily forget, and this is, perhaps, the 


as I please, and as I can write; such, I mean to ° 


say, as I myself set some value upon. 


Thus I 3 


composed three weeks ago an orchestral sym- { 
phony, and by to-morrow’s post I write again to ° 
Hofmeister,* to offer him three pianoforte quar- ° 


tets, supposing that he is able to pay. O hea- 
vens! were I a wealthy man I would say, 
«* Mozart, compose what you please, and as well 
as you can; but till you can offer me something 
finished, you shall not get a single kreutzer. 


best gift I have my Divine Maker to thank for. 
When I proceed to write down my ideas, | 
take out of the bag of my memory, if I may use 
that phrase, what has previously been collected 
into it in the way I have mentioned. For this 
reason the committing to paper is done quickly 


; enough, for every thing is, as I said before, already 
> finished ; and it rarely differs on paper from what 


Vl > 


buy of you every manuscript, and you shall not | 
; write, and even talk, but only of fowls and 
; geese, or of Gretel and Barbel,* or some such 


be obliged to go about and offer it for sale like a 
hawker.” Good God! how sad all this makes 
me, and then again how angry and savage; and 


> matters. 


it is in such a state of mind that I do things | 


which ought not to be done. 


You see, my dear } 


good friend, so it is, and not as stupid or vile } 

; 
} cause which renders my nose so-or-so large, so 
} aquiline, or, in short, makes it Mozart’s, and 


wretches may have told you. 
go a cassa del diavolo. 
I now come to the most difficult part of your 


Let this, however, 


, different from those of other people. 


letter, which I would willingly pass over in } 
silence, for here my pen denies me its service. } 
Still I will try, even at the risk of being well } 
laughed at. You say you should like to know } 
) ance of their own, are also differently organized 


my way of composing, and what method I follow, 
in writing works of some extent. 


I can really » 


say no more upon this subject than the follow- ; 


ing: for I myself know no more about it, and 
cannot account for it. 


When I am, as it were, } 


completely myself, entirely alone, and of good } 
cheer; say travelling in a carriage, or walking | 
; from any other reason, but because I have nothing 


after a good dinner, or during the night, when I 
cannot sleep; it is on such occasions that my 
ideas flow best and most abundantly. 


; further to say on the point. 
Whenee } 


and how they come J know not, nor can I force } 


them. 
memory, and am accustomed, as I have been 
told, to hum themi to myself. If I continue in 
this way, it soon occurs to me how I may turn 


Those ideas that please me I retain in } 
> ful. 


it was in my imagination. At this occupation I 
can therefore suffer myself to be disturbed; for 
whatever may be going on around me, still I 


But why my productions take from my 
hand that particular form and style which makes 
them Mozartish, and different from the works of 
ether composers, is probably owing to the same 


For I do 
really not study nor aim at any originality; I 
should, in fact, not be able to describe in what 
mine consists, though I think it quite natural that 
persons who have really an individual appear- 


from others, both externally and internally. At 
least I know that I have constituted myself 
neither one way nor the other 

May this suffice, and never, my best friend, 
never trouble me again with such subjects. I 
also beg you will not believe that I break off 


To others I should 
not have answered, but have thought: ««Mutscht, 
buschi, quitle. 

In Dresden I have not been eminently success- 
The Dresden people fancy themselves to be 


. fo? 
Etche molape newing !’’+ 


; even yet in possession of every thing that is good, 
; merely because they had formerly to boast of a 


this or that morsel-to account, so as to make a } 
good dish of it, that is to say, agreeably to the + 
} about me, than that I had been playing at con- 
, certs in Paris and London, ina child’s cap. The 
’ Italian Opera I did not hear, the court being in 


rules of counter-point, to the peculiarities of the 
various instruments, and so forth. All this fires 
my soul, and provided I am not disturbed, my 
subject enlarges itself, becomes methodized and 
defined, and the whole, though it be long, stands 


} the country for the summer season. 


great deal. Two or three good souls excepted, 
the people here hardly knew any thing further 


Naumannj 


> treated me in the church with one of his masses, 


almost finished and complete in my mind, so that ' 
I can survey it, like a fine picture or a beautiful } 


statue, at a glance. - Nor do I hear in my imagi- 
nation the parts successively, but I hear them, as 
it were, all at once. I cannot tell the delight of 


* The music-seller of Leipsig. 


? 
? 
) 
> 
2 
) 
) 
? 
? 
5 


which was beautiful, well harmonized, and in 


* Gretel and Barbel are diminutives for Margarethe 


> and Barbara. 


+ What language this is, or what it means, T am 
not in the least able to tell.—Translator. 

t Maestro di Capella, like Hasse, at the Electoral 
Court of Saxony. 
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good keeping, though too much spread, and as 
your C would say, rather cold. It was 
somewhat like Hasse, but without his fire, and 
with a more modern canttlena. I played a great 
deal to these gentlemen, but I could not warm 
their hearts, and excepting ‘«wishy, washy,” 
they said nothing at all tome. They asked me 
to play on the organ, and they have most magni- 
ficent instruments. I told them, what is the 
real truth, that I had but little practice on the 
organ; nevertheless, I went with them to the 
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them all, though it was he whom I had endea- 
vored to punish. He jumped about with joy, and 
did not know how to express his delight. After- 
wards he went with me to the hotel, and enjoyed 
himself at my table; but the other gentlemen 
excused themselves when I gave them a friendly 
invitation; upon which my jolly companion, 
Hassler, said nothing but « Tausend sapper- 
ment |”? 

Here, my best friend and well-wisher, my 
paper is full, and the bottle of your wine, which 


church. Here now it appeared, that they had iz} has done the duty of this day, nearly empty. 


petto another foreign artist, a professed organ- 
player, who was to kill me, if I may say so, by 
his playing. I did not immediately know him, 
and he played very well, but without much ori- 
ginality or imagination. I, therefore, aimed 
directly at this stranger, and exerted myself 
well. I concluded with a double fuge in the per- 
fectly strict style, and played it very slowly, 
both that J might conduct it properly to the end, 
and that the hearers might be able to follow me 
through all the parts. Now, all was over. No 
one would play after this. Hassler, however, 
(this was the strapger’s name, who has written 
some good things in the style of the Hamburg 





But since the letter which I wrote to my father- 
in-law, to request the hand of my present wife, I 
have hardly ever written such an enormously 
long one. Pray take nothing ill! In speaking, 
as in writing I must show myself as I am, or I 
must hold my tongue, and throw the pen aside. 
My last words shall be : «« My dearest friend, keep 
me in kind remembrance!” Would to God I 
could, one day, be the cause of so much joy as 
you have been tome! Well! I drink to you in 
this glass : long live my good and faithful . 
Amen! W. A. Mozart. 





*C. Ph. E. Bach, the second son of the great 


Bach),* was the most good-natured and sincere of ; Sebastian Bach. 
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Ir thou wert by my side, my love! 
How fast would evening fail 

In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale ! 


If thou, my love! wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 


i miss thee at the dawning grey, 
When on our deck reclined, 
In carziess ease my limbs I lay, 

And woo the cooler wind. 


I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 


I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 


But miss thy kind approving eye, 
Thy meek attentive ear. 


But when of morn or eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor wild Maiwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark-blue sea, 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee! 





For Arthur’s Magazine. 
OMINIANA. 


FROM COLERIDGE. 


CoLEeRIpGE was a great talker, and, unlike most } private tutors and school-masters, should remem- 
great talkers, a deep thinker into the bargain. At } ber, that the readiest way to make either mind 
his death, a volume of table-talk was published, } or body grow awry, is by lacing it too tight. 
much of it purporting to be his sayings collected Inwarp Brinpyess.—Talk to a blind man—he 
at various times by those who had enjoyed the } knows he wants the sense of sight, and willingly 
pleasure of his society. In 1836 four volumes of } makes the proper allowances. But there are 
some four hundred pages each were published in 


certain internal senses, which a man may want, 
England, entitled his « Literary Remains.” 


§ 
; and yet be wholly ignorant that he wants them. 


These volumes present a curious instance of the ; It is most unpleasant to converse with such per- 
art of book making. When Coleridge read a } sons on subjects of taste, philosophy, or religion. 
book, whether his own or belonging to any one } Of course there is no reasoning with them : for 


else, he usually did so with penéil in hand. } they do not possess the facts, on which the 


English books are blessed with noble margins; } 


reasoning must be grounded. Nothing is possi- 
on these the thoughts excited by the author, ble, but a naked dissent, which implies a sort of 
were written down as they arose freshly in his { unsocial contempt; or, what a man of kind dis- 
mind. The margins of books in his library, were } positions is very likely to fall into, a heartless 
consequently filled with his pencilled reflections. } tacit acquiescence, which borders too nearly on 
After his death, his executor, by authority of duplicity. % 
the will, had these marginal readings, or, rather To Have anp to Be.—The distinction is 
writings, collected, with a few manuscripts, and } marked in a beautiful sentiment of a German poet : 
letters supplied by some of his correspondents, } Hast thou any thing? share it with me and I will 
and out of these made up four large volumes! } pay thee the worth of it. Art thou any thing ? 
They contain much that is curious, valuable, and § O then let us exchange souls! 
interesting; and, also much that merely goes to The following is offered as a mere playful illus- 
make weight, or, more properly speaking, bulk. } tration: 
From a division of one of these volumes, designa- «© Women have no souls,” says prophet 
ted as «‘ Ominiana,’”’ we take a few passages. Mahomet. 


Pen neneeen~Senrv 


~ 


Nay, dearest Anna! why so grave ? 

I said you had no soul, ’tis true : 

For what you are, you cannot have— 

Tis I, that have one, since I first had you. 


Criticism.—Many of our modern criticisms 
on the works of our elder writers remind me of 
the connoisseur, who, taking up a small cabinet 
picture, railed most eloquently at the absur@ 
caprice of the artist in painting a horse sprawl- Necros anp Narcissuses.—There are certain 
ing. «Excuse me, Sir,” replied the owner of } tribes of Negros who take for the deity of the 
the piece, «you hold it the wrong way: it is a } day the first thing they see or meet with in the 
horse galloping.” morning. Many of our fine ladies, and some of 

Toxteration.—The state, with respect to the } our very fine gentlemen, are followers of the 
different sects of religion under its protection, { same sect; though by aid of the looking-glass 
should resemble-a well drawn portrait. Let } they secure a constancy as to the object of their 
there be half a score of individuals looking at it, ; devotion. 
every one sees its eyes and its benignant smile An Anecnote.—We here in England received 
directed towards himself. a very high character of Lord during his 

The framer of preventive laws, no less than { stay abroad. «Not unlikely, Sir,” replied the 
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traveller; «a dead dog at a distance is said to 
smell like musk.” 

Tue Sour anp irs Orcans or Sense.—A dis- 
eased state of an organ of sense, or of the inner 
organs connected with it, will perpetually tam- 
per with the understanding, and unless there be 
an energetic and watchful counteraction of the 
judgment (of which I have known more than one 
instance, in which the comparing and reflecting 
judgment has obstinately, though painfully, rejec- 
ted the full testimony of the senses,) will finally 
overpower it. But when the organ is obliterated, 
or totally suspended, then the mind applies some 
other organ to a double use. Passing through 
Temple Sowerby, in Westmorland, some ten 
years back, I was shewn a man_ perfectly 
blind; and blind from his infancy. Fowell was 
his name. This man’s chief amusement was 
fishing on the wild and uneven banks of the River 
Eden, and up the different streams and tarns 
among the mountains. He had an intimate friend, 
likewise stone blind, a dexterous card player, 
who knows every gate and stile far and near 
throughout the country. These two often coursed 
together, and the people here, as every where, 
fond of the marvellous, affirm that they were 
the best beaters up of game in the whole country. 
The every way amiable and estimable John 
Gough of Kendal is not only an excellent mathe- 
matician, but an infallible botanist and zoologist. 
He has frequently at the first feel corrected the 
mistakes of the most experienced sportsman with 
regard to the birds or vermin which they had 
killed, when it chanced to be a variety or rare 
species so completely resembling the common 
one, thai it required great steadiness of observa- 
tion to detect the difference, even after it had 
been pointed out. As to plants and flowers, the 
rapidity of his touch appears fully equal to that 
of sight; and the accuracy greater. Good hea- 
vens! it needs only to look at him! Why his 
face sees allover! It is all one eye! I almost 
envied him; for the purity and excellence of his 
own nature, never broken in upon by those evil 
looks, (or features, which are looks become fix- 
tures), with which low cunning, habitual cupid- 
ity, presumptuous sciolism, and heart-hardening 
vanity, coarsen the human face,—it is the mere 
stamp, the undisturbed ectypon of his own soul! 
Add to this that he is a Quaker, with all the blest 
uegatives, without any of the silly and factious 
positives, of that sect, which, with all its bogs 
and hollows, is still the prime sun-shine spot of 
Christendom in the eye of the true philosopher. 
When I was in Germany in the year 1798, I read 
at Hanover, and met with two respectable per- 
sons, one a clergyman, the other a physician, 
who confirmed to me, the account of the upper- 





~~ 


stall master at Hanover, written by himself, 
and countersigned by all his medical attendants. 
As far as I recollect, he had fallen from his 
horse on his head, and in consequence of the 
blow lost both his sight and hearing for nearly 
three years, and continued for the greater part of 
this period in a state of nervous fever. His 
understanding, however, remained unimpaired 
and unaffected, and his entire consciousness, as to 
outward impressions, being confined to the sense 
of touch, he at length became capable of reading 
any book (if printed, as most German books are, 
on coarse paper) with his fingers, in much the 
same manner in which the piano-forte is played, 
and latterly with an almost incredible rapidity. 
Likewise by placing his hand with the fingers all 
extended, at a small distance from the lips of any 
person that spoke slowly and distinctly to him, 
he learned to recognize each letter by its diffe- 
rent effects on his nerves, and thus spelt the 
words as they were uttered. It was particularly 
noticed both by himself from his sensations, and 
by his medical attendants from observation, that 
the letter R, if pronounced full and strong, and 
recurring once or more in the same word, pro- 
duced a small spasm, or twitch in his hand and 
fingers. At the end of three years he recovered 
both his health and senses, and with the neces- 
sity soon lost the power, which he had thus 
acquired. 

Memory anp Recottectrion.—Beasts and 
babies remember, that is, recognize: man alone 
recollects. This distinction was made by Aris- 
totle. 

Tue Witt anp THE DeEep.—The will to the 
deed,—the inward principle to the outward act,— 
is as the kernel to the shell; but yet, in the first 
place, the shell is necessary for the kernel, and 
that by which it is commonly known ;—and, in 
the next place, as the shell comes first, and the 
kernel grows gradually and hardens within it, so 
is it with the moral principle in man. Legality 
precedes morality in every individual, even as 
the Jewish dispensation preceded the Christian in 
the-education of the world at large. 

Tue Witt ror tHe Deep.—When may the 
will be taken for the deed ?—Then when the will 
is the obedience of the whole man ;—when the 
will is in fact the deed, that is, all the deed in 
our power. In every other case, it is bending 
the bow without shooting the arrow. The bird 
of Paradise gleams on the lofty branch, and the 
man takes aim, and draws the tough yew intoa 
crescent with might and main,—and lo! there is 
never an arrow on the string. 

Rexicious Ceremonies.—A man may look ct 
glass, or through it, or both. Let all earthly 


} things be unto thee as glass to see heaven througl.! 
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Rel gious ceremonies should be pure glass, not } vated world. The raven must be sent out before 
dyed in the gorgeous crimsons and purple blues ; the dove, and ominous controversy must precede 
and greens of the drapery of saints and saint- ; peace and the olive-wreath. 
esses. Human Counrenance.—There is in every 
AssociaTion.—Many a star, which we behold ; human countenance either a history or a pro- 
as single, the astronomer resolves into two, each, ’ phecy, which must sadden, or at least* soften, 
perhaps, the centre of a separate system. Oft ; every reflecting observer. 
are the flowers of the wind-weed mistaken for the DecempeR Mornine.—The giant shadows 
growth of the plant, which it chokes with its } sleeping amid the wan yellow light of the Decem- 
intertwine. And many are the unsuspected { ber morning, looked like wrecks and scattered 
double stars, and frequent are the parasite weeds, } ruins of the long, long night. 
which the philosopher detects in the received Hvemiuity or THe AmiasLe.—It is well ordered 
opinions of men :—so strong is the tendency of ; by nature, that the amiable and estimable have a 
the imagination to identify what it has long con- } fainter perception of their own qualities than 
sociated. Things that have habitually, though, their friends have ;—otherwise they would love 
perhaps, accidentally and arbitrarily, been thought ; themselves. And though they may fear flattery, 
of in connection with each other, we are prone to } yet if not justified in suspecting intentional 
regard as inseparable. The fatal brand is cast } deceit, they cannot but love and esteem those 
into the fire, and therefore Maleager must con- { who love and esteem them, only as lovely and 
sume in the flames. To these conjunctions of } estimable, and give them proof of their having 
custom and association—the associative power ; done well, where they have meant to do well. 
of the mind which holds the mid place between Catitous Setr-Concerr.—The most hateful 
memory and sense,)—we may best apply Sir } form of self-conceit is the callous form, when it 
Thomas Brown’s remark, that many things coag- ; boasts and swells up on the score of its own igno- 
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ulate on commixture, the separate natures of } rance,as implying exemption fromafolly. «We 
which promise no concreation. profess not to understand ;’—«« We are so 
Cuniosiry.—The curiosity of an honorable } unhappy as to be quite in the dark as to the mean- 






mind willingly rests there, where the love of } ing of this writer;”—« All this may be very 
truth does not urge it farther onward, and the ; fine, but we are not ashamed to confess that to 
love of its neighbor bids it stop ;—in other words, } us it is quite unintelligible :’—then quote a pas- 


; 
: 
it willingly stops at the point, where the inte- sage without the context, and appeal to the Pus- 
$ 
: 





rests of truth do not beckon it onward, and} ric, whether they understand it or not !— 
charity cries, Halt! Wretches! Such books ywere not written for 
Deatu.—Death but supplies the oil for the ; your public. If it be a work on inward religion, 
inextinguishable lamp of life. ? appeal to the inwardly religious, and ask them !— 
New Trurus.—To all new truths, or renova- } If it be of true love and its anguish and its yearn- 
tion of old truths, it must be as in the ark } ings, appeal tothe true lover! What have the 
between the destroyed and the about-to-be reno- | public to do with this? 
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‘WORDS ARE THINGS.’?’ 








Call hope to gild thy future 
With gifts most bright and rare ; 
And words of promise will be found, 

The brightest even there : 
How far beyond all other hopes, 

To these devotion clings ; 
And whispers with an ardent tongue, 
That “ words-are precious things.” 


In an hour of mirthful gladness, 
When glee was unrepressed, 
I wounded one I dearly loved, 
With thoughtless words of jest : 
I knew not then how bitterly, 
A random trifle stings ; 
But learned with pain, when grief was vain, 
To know that ‘ words are things.” 



















Then while thy life is full of joy, 
And pleasures woo thy soul, 
Accept and use their loveliest gifts, 

Guided by self-control ; 
Whether midst household duties, 
Or where mirth her music rings, 
Keep thou a watch before thy lips, 
Remember “ words are things.” 





Look backward o’er thy bygone years, 
The morning of thy day : 

Where childhood’s smiles, and childhood’s tears, 
Together fall—and play : 

And every pleasure, every pain 
That thoughtful memory brings, 

Will only deepen on thy heart, 

The truth that “‘ words are things.” 
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BELGRADE. 


(See Plate.) 


Bexierave, by the Servians called Alba-Graea 
and Greek-Weissenburgh,by the Turks Bilgrad and 
Darol Dshishad, or the House of the Holy War, 
and by the Hungarians Nandor. Fejervar; is a 
city in the northern part of. Turkish Servia, 
about two miles south-east: of Semlin, at the 
junction of the Save with the Danube, and on:the 
right bank of both these rivers. «« These two 
majestic streams, blending their waters. at this 
point,” says Frickel ( Pedestrian Journey, 1827- 
1829), «« expand into what might be mistaken for 
the ocean itself; and the spot where the Save 
pours itself into the queen of European: rivers §is 
clearly perceptible from the. diversity ‘of the 
tints.” 

Belgrade is the Sigindunum,of Ptolemy, the 
Singidunum of the Jtinerariwm cf Antoninus, and 
the Singedum of Procopius.. The city was 
founded by the Romans, afterwards totally de- 
stroyed by the Barbarians, and rebuilt by the 
Emperor Justinian, who fortified it strongly. | He 
also built a new fort, called Octavum, ata little 
distance from the city. The city was opposite 
to Tauranum now Semlin) in Pannonie. A 
vestige of its former name is still retained by a 
holm in the Save called Singin, not far from the 
present site of the town. 

The Belgrade of modern times was founded by 
Dushan, king of Servia, in the year 1372, and is 
divided into four quarters, the most conspicuous of 





‘the chief part .of its fortifications. The first 
; object that meets the eye on entering the fortress 
are the arsenal;.and magazines, erected by the 
’ Austrians during their possession of Belgrade in 
} the beginning of the last century. These once 
; splendid edificesare fast mouldering away; but 
pent more rapidly, perhaps, than the ramparts, 
} bastions, and massive towers which lie around 
‘them. The ascent from these buildings leads to 
> a lofty quadrangle, consisting of two stories, and 
: built partly of wood and partly of stucco. The 
roofs jut out considerably beyond the walls, and 
} serve as a protection to the galleries which range 
‘beneath them; these are ascended by ‘broad 
‘ flights of wooden steps: This edifice, though it 
his the residence of a pasha of three tails, is a 
; very sink of every species of filth, and has been 

the theatre of the most brutal atrocities which 

the Turk could devise against his Christian cap- 
) tive. This was the spot, for instance, where 


~ 


_ 


| Rhigas the Greek was sawed into pieces, limb by 


limb, and where six-and-thirty Servians, in the 
year 1815, were empaled, in violation of the 
pledge that-their lives should be spared; in many 
eases these wretched victims endured this excru- 
ciating torture. for seven whole days. The 
garrison‘is of the most miserable description, for 
it is. the pasha’s interest to maintain as few 
troops as possible, and at as low a cost as he finds 
practicable. ~The main-wall is furnished with 








which is the Citadel, which forms the centre of } gabions, between which iron cannon are mounted ; 


the town, and is constructed on a:steep acelivity, 


this wall as well .as the principal ditch are in 


about a hundred feet high, jutting out into the | tolerable condition; but.in other respects the cita- 


Danube; it presents a picturesque object. from 
the opposite city of Semlin. ‘The space between 
the banks of the river and the ramparts is tra- 
versed bya wall of earth in a deeayed state, 


} del is in a very indifferent state. 


-— 


In all, there 
are three ditches to it, the one within the other, 
besides mines and. bomb-proof .casemates. The 
principal mosque in the town, which is a hand- 
some building, with the great tower Benoviso 


which is mounted with iron cannon in-as un- 

serviceable a condition as the carriages'on which ‘rising, from its interior, stands within the 
they rest. The ,access through this wall is citadel. 

between two stone columns, the evident remains The flames, bombardments, and other havoc of 
of a substantial wall. A paved way leads thence ; war have left little standing of the former town 
to the Citadel, the entrance to which is through , of Belgrade...'The modern erections constitute 
a gate in a massive lofty wall, which runs along { the three remaining quarters, which are divided 
the edge of the rocky aeclivity, and constitutes » into the Water Town, the Rascian Town, and 
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the Palanka. Crossing a glacis of four hundred ; bonnet of the native Servian. Independently of 
paces, and passing through three gates along a } the Turkish garrison, which seldom exceeds five 
very gentle descent, we reach the main street, ; or six thousand men, the inhabitants of Belgrade 
running to the north-west, with several lateral { do not at present amount to more than twenty 
lanes of houses. These form part of what is cal- thousand ; but even in its present state they car- 
led the Citadel, and are united.by asmall footway { ry on so considerable a trade, both internal and 
with the Water Town, which occupies a confined | external, that the customs produce 15,0002. per 
space on the edge of the banks of the Save, close } annum and upwards. The extensive manufactures 
to its confluence with the Danube, and:is the best ; for. which it was formerly celebrated are now 
built quarter of the town. It contains the palace reduced to a few establishments, in which wol- 
of the Greek bishop, fourteen mosques, the fish. ; } lens, carpets, leather, ironware, and, arms, are 
and other markets, an arsenal, spacious barracks, ; : made. In other hands than those of its Turkish 
and the custom house. The northern and eastern | masters, it would rapidly rise into importance; 
sides of it are protected bya ruinous wall of ; at present, attractive as its outward appearance 
earth, eight feet in height, the two outlets through | may be at a distance, no spot can be more dis- 
which are defended by wooden towers. It is | | gusting on close examination, for there is not a 
much more strongly fortified towards the south, } street or public place in which every rule of 
in which direction it is encircled by a wall of { cleanliness does not seem to be almost studiousiy 
earth, intermixed occasionally with masonry and } violated. ‘The surrounding country is diversified 
brickwork; this wall is ornamented by a very { ‘with gentle hills and richly wooded; and the 
solid gate, opening upon the road that leads to > public thoroughfares are embellished with many 
Constantinople. The line of defence on this side ‘traces of Turkish piety—the inclosed well and 
is also provided with watch-towers. More im- ; fountain, and the caravanserai. 
mediately to the south-west of the Citadel, as Belgrade has been the theatre of many impor- 
well as west of it, runs a long range of suburbs, } tant events. It first fell under the Hungarian 
lying scattered like a village, beyond which is ; sceptre in 1086, when king Solyman wrested it 
the Rascian, or Servian Town, likewise denomi- ; from the Greek empire: Three years after the 
nated the Towr of the Save; it is defended by } fall of Constantinople in 1456, it was besieged by 
walls and palisades, is the principal residence of ; the Turks, but»rescued from their hands by the 
the merchants and dealers, and stands close to } gallant Hunyady, voyvode of Transylvania, who 
the Palanke; a further line of ‘suburbs; which | drove them back with great loss. The second 
surround the citadel on the south andeast. These ; attempt made by them in 1522, was met by a 
two quarters contain nearly a hundred mosques } resolute but fruitless resistance the Turkish 
and churches, two handsome besesteins or baza- | sultan, Solyman, succeeded in planting the cre- 
ars, tweive baths, and other public edifices, ) seent upon its walls, and it was possessed by his 
among which we may mention the palace of the | successors until the year 1688 when the elector 
‘prince of Servia and a spacious school: The } of Bavaria, at the head of the Austrian forces, 
Servians, also, have several well built dwellings, | laid siege to it, and expelled the Turks from the 
and a neat coffee-house in this part of the town. | place. Two years, afterwards, Belgrade again 
But in speaking of Belgrade and its streets we } fell into their hands, under Amurath II. and in 
must warn the reader, that they are not composed | 1693 the Imperialists re-appeared upon the 
of lines of modern houses, but, in general, of spot, but were baffled in their endeavor to regain 
rows of wooden stalls, in which the owner ar- } it. ‘In 1717 the celebrated Prince Eugene, lead- 
ranges his merchandise with no small degree of ' ing the Austrians in his second campaign against 
taste, and parades his customers, surrounded by ‘ Turkey,-met his enemy under the walls of Bel- 
his workmen intent upon their several tasks. | grade on the 16th of August, destroyed nearly 
The barber and coffee-vender alone carry on their ; the whole of his army, entered Belgrade, and 
trade in closed shops, and enjoy the luxury of | | reduced the greater portion of Servia under the 
glazed windows. To any traveller fresh from { Imperial sway. The extensive scale upon which 
western Europe, ‘the motley population of this ; the Austrians now enlarged and completed the 
town is a novel and highly interesting scene ; the ; fortifications of the place cost them at least 400,- 
tailor and the gunsmith, the baker and the victual- 000/.(4,000,000 of guldens) ; and their possession 
ler; by their white turbans, sallow sombre faces, ; of it was confirmed to them by the sultan in the 
and haughty mien, will be instantly recognised ; treaty of Passarovitz on the 2ist of July follow- 
as Turks; the red cap, sharp eye, and insinuating ‘ ing. In 1739 about which time Belgrade attained 
manners of the merchant and dealer. betray their ‘ the height of its commercial splendor, the war 
Greek extraction ; and the merry ¢ountenance of ) which Austria unadvisedly undertook against 
the shopkeeper smirks beneath the round close ‘ Turkey, in conjunction with Russia, by whom 
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of she was suddenly and faithlessly abandoned, ter- { tained possession of Belgrade until the year 1813, 4 
ive minated in the signal defeat of her forces at { when he was at length obliged to abandon it to ) 
ade Krotska on the Danube, the abandonment of her } them, but not before the inhabitants had set fire t ) 
aly conquests in Servia, and the restitution of Bel- } to and destroyed the suburbs, and blown up the A 
me grade to the sultan by the treaty which he dicta- } fortifications. The destruction thus brought ) 
and ted to her generals in a moment of panic. In ? upon the town has since been partially repaired, | 
ied conformity with this treaty, all the new fortifi- ! and its defences have been restored to some 
ines cations were razed at the emperor’s expense. } extent; but the happier consequence of the spirit 
aaed The disastrous opening of the Austrian campaign } with which the Servians then asserted their inde- 
rol- against the Turks in 1788, was counterbalanced } pendence, has been that they have gained it ; and 
aie in the succeeding year by Marshal Loudon’s bril- ; that under the conditions of the treaty of 1815, 
‘ish liant successes against them, and the re-capture by which Turkey recognises their free institutions, 
ok. of Belgrade; but the weakness of Austria forced { Belgrade is the only'spot in the country where 
pani her to restore it, with her other Servian acquisi- | the Sultan is allowed to maintain a garrison. 
dis- tions, at the peace of Szistova in 1791. It has Belgrade is in 44° 50' N. lat. and 20° 39’ E. 
ta remained ever since in the occupation of Turkey, ; long. Above the town are three long, narrow 
; of except for a short time during the Servian insur- islands in the Danube, divided from the land bya 
my rection, which broke out under’ the conduct of } natural canal, which forms a safe harbor; and 
fied Czerny George (the Black’"George) in 1804- { opposite the Raseian Town, near the mouth of 
the The intrepid patriot laid siege to the town, and the Save, lies another islet, called the Gipsies’ 
a expeiled the Ottomans from it in 1806; he re- ! Island. 
an 
por- 
ian 
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the 
iad ‘TO WILLIE, IN THE WEST. 
who ; : 
ond You have heard the wayward things, { But I deem « a passing fairy, 
yea I in sport can do; Touched it with her wing.” 

2 So you need not wonder, Willie, ‘ 
cish If I rhyme for you ; { When the far-off stars go shooting 
cre- Marvel not if nonsense flows Through the gloom of night, 

his From my white-wing’d pen; They to me are only tokens 
ctor Know you not, “ the wisest relish Of a fairy’s flight ; 
ces, Nessanes now. aii thew?” And the twilight’s pleasant music, 

the _Lulling, low and long, 

: Out among the western “ clearings,” Bird, and breeze,and distant streamlet, 
_ Have you never seen Make one fairy song ; 
1 in Any thing that looked like fairies, } And the radiant summer’ heavens 
the Tripping o’er the green ? With their thousand lights ; 
rain I can scarcely think a landscape, ; And the beauty of the sunset, 
A. Quite complete without them, : These are fairy sights. 
, So if you should see them, Willie, 
aaat Send us word about them. ; Yet my fairies are not such 
Bel- Pi As the thoughtless deem, 
arly Seek them when the friendly moonlight Fays and sylphs of idle legends, 
and Sleeps among the trees, } Creatures of a dream : 
the Then (I’m told) they hold their revels : But—sweet bursts of warm affection, 
hich ‘ct Thick as blackberries ;” ; Feelings pure and true, 

i. Peep in every flower-cup | All that hallows recollection, 

For the little elves, } Is a fairy too. 

00,- Sometimes in their merry sports, , 
sion There they hide themselves. Every act of loving kindness, 

the : Every pure delight, 
ow- I profess a faith in fairies Is a fairy monitor 
we Quite behind the age, ; Leading us aright. 

: Now that argument and reason , Willie—heed the gentle teachings 
— Seem to be the rage ; ; Of this spirit band, sam 
20 Searce a flower bursteth open, Then thy western home will be 

om 


With a sudden spring, 


One bright fairy land. H. M. 
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AN AMBITIOUS CURATE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF AUGUSTE LACROIX. 


Tuere lived, some years ago, in a poor vil-} his laborious functions. And all was done unos- 


lage of Auvergne, o.e of the most indigent 
curates that had ever traversed the rugged defiles 
of Cevennes. The hovel which served him as a 
place of habitation, would not have been coveted 
by the most wretched peasant employed to dive 
into the depths of the mountain to extract thence 
its coal and antimony. Built against a little 
chureh of grey stone, surmounted by: an iron 
cross, it might have been taken for one of those 
pious hermitages sometimes found apon mountain 
tops, far from paths marked out by human foot- 
steps. From the plateau, on which it was situa- 
ted, the eye plunged down into the fertile valley 
of Limagne, bounded by the river Allier, which, 
in the distance, resembled a silvery ribbon. 
Behind the church, upon the declivity of the 
mountain, some cabins were situated, at intervals, 
presenting the appearance of a caravan climbing 
up a steep pathway. From this point, could be 


seen the whole length of the chain of mountains } 


which bounded the valley below. 
Such was the place inhabited, for ten years, by 
the Cure de (Thedelicacy which prevents 


tentatiously, withqut the most secret impulse of 
vanity and with that-air of good nature which 
takes away even the thought of sacrifice. 

One summer evening, about eight o’c ck ,the curé 
was seated, in silence, after having finished reading 
as usual, a portion of his breviary, at a low win- 
dow, looking down upon the village. A storm 

‘was gathering; and the curé, who had returned, 
: late, from a long and fatiguing journey, respired 
the refreshing, though somewhat heavy air, with 
° @ sweet voluptuousness. Marguerite, his house 
} keeper, was arranging upon the shelves of an 
oaken dresser, the plates which had served for 
; her master’s frugal meal ; for, in his visits to the 
different localities of his parish, the minister was 
> often kept out till a Jate hour and had adopted 
; 

¢ 

} 


§ 
’ 
i 
¢ 
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from necessity, if not from choice, this old custom 
of the inhabitants of the country. Besides the 
piece of furniture we have mentioned, the room 
contained a dining table at’ which, during the 
long winter evenings, the cure gravely disputed 
the chances of a game of chess or dominos with 


Marguerite. Opposite to this was a black trunk, 


us from naming the village, as well as our reluct- } and, at the bottom of the room, near a little door, 
ance to alter the exactitude of the least details of { was the most conspicuous piece of furniture, 
this simple history, by the adoption of a fictitious ; although of patriarchal simplicity, the bed of the 
name, will be readily comprehended.) ‘The cure eure. An ivory crucifix, the magnificient present 


de was about sixty years of age thin and 
active, with a gentle and benevolent physiog- 
nomy. The simplicity of his heart did not ex- 
clude the refinement or elevation of intelligence 
nor his austere manners diminish any of his 
natural indulgence for others. His faith was 
ardent and his zeal for his flock had no other 
bounds than those which nature had imposed 
upon his physical poivers. His charity, in this 
respect, enabled him to accomplish miracles, No 
winter was cold enough, no snow thick enough, 
no mountain ravine deep enough, no darkness 


: of a noble lady, was placed above a prie-diew of 
: dark wood,, At one of the angles formed by the 

mantel-piece, of a vast chimney, stood one of 
: shibee long, square, many-colored boxes, which 


’ bear considerable resemblance to the coffin of an 


< 


: Egyptian mummy, and, above it, appeared the 


} dial of a village clock. Some coarse rush-bot- 


; tomed chairs compieted the furniture. The door 
}at the foot of the bed led into the chamber of 
; Marguerite where, if possible, a more evangelical 
simplicity reigned than in that. of her master. 

; Marguerite, a respectable matron, with a short 


frightful enough to arrest him in the exercise of ‘ round figure, attached to the service of the curé 
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after having long passed the canonical age, was 
the true sovereign of this modest domain. The 
legitimate master had, little by little, abdicated 
all his administrative authority in her favor ; and 
save some abuse of her power, and some fits of 
scolding humor to which she was occasionally 
subject, it must be admitted that nothing was 
done which did not tend to the common interest. 
Her government was perfectly in accordance with 
the absolute carelessness of the cure with regard 
to the little details of life, and, particularly, his 
personal appearance. His negligence in this last 
respect went so far as to effect very seriously, 
his personal interests, and furnished to Marguerite 
an inexhaustable text for sermons, but little 
orthodox ; it was also, to her, a subject of anxious 
reflections, in which, perhaps, the ego was not 
entirely a stranger. 


The present was just one of those unlucky 
days, when the discontent of the old housekeeper 
darkened her brow, like the clouds which 
hovered, at this moment, above the mountain. 
Her abrupt movements and redoubled activity 
gave evidence of a secret agitation, which only 
waited a suitable occasion, to burst forth. The 
countenance of the curé, on the contrary, expres- 
sed that placidity and tranquility of soul which 
were habitual to him. A certain air of triumph, 
indeed, but little in accordance with his natural 
modesty and precepts of christian humility, 
might have been observed on his brow. From 
time to time he turned his eyes from the vast 
horizon where they seemed to be wandering, and 
stole a glance at Marguerite. A rapid smile, at 
such times, passed over his lips, which gave 
evidence of delight not exempt from a certain 
mischievous expression. Night, however, had 
come; the sky was obscured by dark clouds 
from which the moon stole out but at long inter- 
vals and the wind began to toss the tops of the 
high chestnut trees which stood before the doors 
of the presbytery. 


«« After your fatiguing excursions to-day,’’ said 
Marguerite, suddenly, with an air of maternal 
authority, ««sleep would be much better at this 
hour than the air. The breeze from the plain is 
not wholesome and a storm is not far off—you 
should at least, shut the window.” 


‘‘T do not feel fatigued, Marguerite—but, as 
regards the air, you are right, and I obey—al- 
though,’’ added he, half to himself, «: the storm 
most to be feared at this moment is not, perhaps, 
that which threatens without.” 

Marguerite did not hear, or pretended not te 
hear ; the curé re-seated himself. 

«Are you discontented with me to-day ?’’ con- 
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affected doubt; «this time you are wrong, 
Marguerite.” 

The apparent sincerity with which these words 
were pronounced, brought forth the anticipated 
explosion. 

«« Ah! truly. Iam wrong,” cried she, with a 
ludicrous indignation ; «‘I should be satisfied 
with you! A day out of the house without any 
thing to eat or drink, at-your age! That is wise 
and praiseworthy without doubt! This course 
will be ruinous I tell you.” 

At this. moment a sharp flash of lightning lit 
up the room. The cure and the housekeeper 
crossed themselves. Marguerite lit a small lamp 
and placed it upon the chimney-piece. 

«¢Peace! Marguerite, peace!’’ said the curé 





timidly, «« our ministry has laborious duties.” 

*‘ Ah! heaven! you make a great talk about 
your pretended duties! The church, as you say 
yourself, every day, does not require us to kill 
the body to save the soul. But if this brought 
you any thing but benedictions! See, indeed, to 
what it has brought you. Look around, here is 
all that you possess !—here are the fruits of thirty 
years of labor! There are never fifty francs in 
your purse.” 

‘«¢Who knows ?” murmured the cure, «* we 
should never cease to trust to Providence.”’ 

ss True, indeed! for if it had not been for a 
kind Providence we should not have a morsel of 
bread in our old days, since you do not know how 
to keep that which it sends you. Look you, if 
you please—there is not so poor a man as you in 
all the parish! Where are the fine promises you 
made me at Easter! Here is almost Assumption 
and what have we done—what has been the fruit 
of to-day’s journeyings, for instance? Nothing.” 

The cure smiled mysteriously. 

« Or, at most, some miserable little silver 
coins—fine money, truly, to buy a new cas- 
sock! ? 

Here Marguerite was interrupted by a tremen- 
dous clap of thunder which shook the house and 
traced upon the side of the mountain a brilliant 
train of fire. The housekeeper seized a branch 
“of box wood, dipped it in a holy-water vase, 
which hung against the wall, and sprinkled the 
consecrated fluid around the room, whilst the 
cure recited a short prayer. 

During this time the sound of the thunder be- 
came more distant, but the rain fell in abundance. 

«« Marguerite, I wish you to ascertain if there 
| is a tailor in the country capable of making a 
} new cassock for—-your cure ?”’ 

«« What!” said the housekeeper, who did not 
believe she had heard aright ; «« what do yousay ?”’ 
» I say you have forgotten that it is almost 
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tinued he, slowly, looking at her with an air of : the 25th of July.” 
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«¢ Well !” The ecuré had voluntarily lost the means of 

«Well! I visited the Baroness Dubief, at her } procuring a new cassock. Notwithstanding shis 
castle, to day; she renewed her desire with re- ; extreme reediness, on this occasion, to sacrifice 
gard to the ten masses for the repose of the soul ; his exterior dignity to the necessities of others, 
of her late husband, and has prayed me to accept, ; it must not be supposed that the curé was entirely 
as a compensation, two hundred francs, which are ; insensible with regard to his personal appear- 
here.” ance. He was not one of those rigorists who 

As he said this, the cure drew from beneath } make all appearance of concession to prejudice or 
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his cassock a leathern purse of a very agreeable } public opinion a crime; and still less was he one 
rotundity. Marguerite reached out her hand as if of those proud apostles who cover themselves 
to assure herself of the reality of the fact, when } with rags. _He felt his wretchedness and bore it 
the curé started up with a loud cry—a bright bravely, but was always ready to sacrifice when 
light illuminated the window. The curé ran to > it: was necessary his most legitimate desires. 
open the door of the presbytery. A column of ; Thus for ten years, notwithstanding his continual 
fiery smoke poured from the root of a house in } privations, he had not been able to amass the 
the village. trifling sum necessary to the accomplishment of 
‘« Fire !”? cried the curé, «+ hasten, Marguerite, } his most ardent desire, the acquisition of a new 
ard ring the church bell to call out assistance.’’ { cassock. In consequence of thinking of it so con- 
Marguerite went out at a door which commu- stantly and, thanks to the incessant sermons of 
nicated with the vestry. The curé took his hat } Marguerite, this hope or dream took hold of his 
and cane and started, notwithstanding the ob- ; mind with the tenacity of a fixed idea. There 
scurity of the night, towards the scene of the } was, at least, judging by the deplorable aspect of 
disaster. the good cure’s principal piece of clothing, nothing 
The fire was soon extinguished. A single ; unreasonable in this, and it was. impossible in 
habitation only; the most miserable in the village, } observing it, to help cursing with him the evil 
had been destroyed—but the cure found the next } genius who, every time he was on. the point of 
morning that he had lost, in the midst of the : seizing it, caused the, so much desired, cassock to 
flames, a piece of his cassock. disappear. Years rolled on, holydays and disap- 
“Happily,” said Marguerite, as she finished ; pointments succeeded each other, the poor curé 
repairing the loss with a piece not in strict } constantly repeating, with indefatigable perseve- 
accordance as regarded color, with the general ; rance: 
character of the cassock. ‘ Happily, thanks to ‘¢ I shall have it for next year; for Easter ; for 
the generosity of madame la baroness, the evi] ; Pentecost; for Assumption; for Christmas.” 
this time, is not irreparable.” Vainly had he passed ten thes through this 
ss Alas! my good Marguerite,” said the curé, { fatal circle—the seasons renewed themselves; 
with an embarrassed air, «even if it were so, it ; the holydays returned with a pitiless regularity, 
would not be so great a misfortune as has befallen ; leaving at,each return a more sensible trace of 
these poor people.” their passage upon the unfortunate cassock. 
*¢ Well! you will preach a sermon and take up An unexpected .event came, in the following 
a collection for them. _They.will be aided, with- « spring, to redouble the anxiety of the cure. The 
out doubt.” > rumor. was suddenly circulated of a visit from the 
«It is to be'hoped, at least, but ‘does it not ; bishop to all the parishes in his diocese. . This 
become us, Marguerite, to set the example ?” { news, at first, threw the curé into that kind of 
‘«¢s Now here you are with your false ideas. It ; torpor which sometimes results from the sight of 
is the duty of every one to assist the pooraccord- ; imminent danger; for an instant he was. struck 
ing to his means—the rich with money and } with a vertigo and the earth seemed to tremble 
clergymen with their good words. Remember : under his feet. Then, to this prostration of all 
that you have hardly the necessaries of life.” his faculties succeeded a sort of delirious agita- 
«¢ Remember that they lack even these.” tion, a supernatural activity. He went, and 
«« But you are in need of a cassock.”’ came, acting without motive or relaxation, com- 
« They have neither bread nor clothing.” pleting and reeemmencing the same things at 
«« Great heaven!” exclaimed the housekeeper, | every succeeding moment. He talked loudly, to 
struck with a sudden thought ; «« what have you | himself, when alone, and gave himself up to all 
done with the money zyou showed me, lastnight?” } those acts of superexcitation, by which cowards 
‘«« Marguerite,” replied the curé, in confusion, ; endeavor to deaden a sense of danger or to assure 
‘you need not go to order the new cassock of ; themselves against their own weakness. Gratui- 
which we were speaking. I will wear this one | tous exertions’ all his efforts tended to this un- 
at the coming holyday.”’ ; happy result, that he was obliged at last to 
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renounce all hope of issuing honorably from this 
terrible trial. Already was he contemplating 
himself appearing abashed, slighted and miserable, 
as a vulgar hind, before his superior ecclesiastic, 
when Providence came, once more, to his relief, 
under the form of a charitable widow, who had 
been secretly informed of his condition by Mar- 
guerite. A tailor was ordered immediately from 
a neighboring town. Time pressed. The tailor 
was poor: and it was necessary to pay him in 
advance for his labor and furnish him with money 
to purchase the necessary materials. On his way 
home the tailor, who was fond of his cups, 
stopped at a tavern; the wine which he drank had 
such a marvellous effect upon his imagination as 
to cause him to lose entirely, his discernment 
betwen meum and tuum. The curé supported 
this new loss with the apparent insensibility of 
an unfortunate being who has not enough strength 
left to suffer. The thief was arrested, but re- 
leased at the instance of the cure, who, saying 
that one misfortune never repairs another, declared 
that the money spent by the tailor was not a 
trust but a gift. Marguerite at this declaration, 
thought her master had certainly gone mad. 

The redoubtable day came. The ringing of 
the church bells announced that the prelate had 
entered upon the territory of the parish. The 
eure accompanied by his sexton, and two of the 
boys who assisted in the performance of the re- 
ligious ceremonies, in official costume, left the 
presbytery to go forwards to the entrance of the 
village to receive his highness. The authorities, 
in official costume, bore the canopy under which 
the bishop, with the usual ceremonies, was to be 
conducted to the church. The curé, himself, 
confident and happy under the rich surplice, 
which covered his cassock, advanced at the head 
of this little escort, upon away strewed with 
flowers, between two lines of small houses hid- 
den behind white drapery. The bishop appeared. 
The procession took its way toward the church. 
The euré officiated. After the mass he was 
admitted, to present his salutations to the prelate. 

His highness was seated between two vicars, 
who remained standing with a respectful attitude. 
He was a very fine looking man about forty years 
of age. His manners were those of a courtier; 
his countenance was noble and he expressed him- 
self with the grace and fluency of an orator 
accustomed to speak before the great. The curé 
felt his firmness desert him the moment he was 
compelled to put off his official surplice. The 
young prelate, at the sight of the venerable curé’s 
dilapidated cassock, knit his brows; the curé 
trembled like a criminal before his judge. 

«Is your parish so poor, sir, and is your in- 
come so meagre, that you are unable to procure 
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even those articles which the dignity of the 
priesthood requires ?” 

«<I beg your highness to pardon me 9 

«©We are far, sir,” continued the bishop, 
gravely, «‘from that happy period, when the church, 
honored for herself, appeared only in the austere 
virtues of her servants. Ministers are no longer 
martyrs nor apostles ; they are conciliating men, 
of agreeable exterior and attractive conversation ; 
who labor skilfully to light up faith by rendering 
religion easy and delightful. To act in any other 
spirit, M. le Cure, is to give evidence of an 
unskilfulness or an arrogance, equally deplorable.” 

«¢‘ My slender means, I assure you, my lord— ;” 
the cure stopped; the desire to justify himself 
had caused him to utter an untruth. 

‘<I know all; I know that your improvidence 
and erroneous ideas of charity, interfere with 
that consideration which is necessary to a minis- 
ter of the gospel and I strongly blame such incon 
siderate conduct. Go sir, and remember that a 
person who sacrifices what he owes to himself is 
apt to be wanting in that respect which he owes 
to others.” 

As soon as the curé had gone out, the prelate 
turned to the spectators of this little comedy. 

« The lesson was a rough one,” said he, *« but 
it was necessary. I think our honest cure is 
corrected for a long time of his excessive 
liberality: Be that as it may, M. le Abbe,”’ 
added he, addressing one of the vicars, «« be sure 
to provide, promptly, a new cassock for my 
worthy penitent and three hundred franes to pro- 
vide for any new exigency. 

Before returning to the presbytery, the curé, 
whom this scene had deeply affected, prayed a 
long while in the church. A cold perspiration 
covered his brow, and when he entered his house 
he hada high fever. Marguerite scolded more 
gently than usual, and obliged him to go to bed. 

Some days after a physician was standing, with 
a sorrowful air, by the bedside of the cure. 
Marguerite was near with her face hid in her 
hands. A stranger entered. He bore upon one 
arm a cassock of the finest black and held, in one 





of his hands, a full purse. 


« From my lord, the bishop,” said he. 

The sick man smiled sadly. 

« Thank, I pray you,” said he, elevating his 
voice, ‘his highness—in the name of my successor, 
and recommend to his care,” added he, pointing 
to Marguerite, «‘a zealous preacher to whom I 
have paid but too little attention. My father,” con- 
tinued he, ina lower voice, «‘ I have been ambitious 
I know; but since it is so difficult to have a new 
eassock'in this world, make, I pray you, the poor 
less numerous and housekeepers more tractable.” 

These were his last words. 
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THE TIMELY. AID. 
(See Plate.) 


‘‘ Take care of that wolf, my son,’ said Mrs. } ings that prompted you to do this have perished. 
Maylie to a boy about twelve years old, who had ; Some wolf has rushed in and destroyed them. Is 
come home from school in a very ill humor with ; it not so?” 

a playmate, and kept saying harsh things about Alfred sat in thoughtful silence. 
him, which were but oral evidences of the unkind «Think, my son,’ continued Mrs. Maylie. 
feelings he cherished within. ‘¢ How innocent, like gentle lambs, were your 

« What wolf, mother ?” asked Alfred, looking } feelings, until now. When you thought of Wil- 
up with surprise. liam, it was with kindness. When you played 

«© The wolf in your heart. Have you already ; by his side, it was with a warm, even tender 
forgotten what I told you last evening about the { regard. But it is not so now. Some beast of 
wild beasts within you ?” prey has devoured--these lambs—these innocent 

«« But. you told us, too,”’ spoke up little Emily, ; creatures that sported in your bosom. If the 
‘‘about the innocent lambs. There are gentle | angry, raging wolf has not eaten them up, where 
and good animals in us, as well as fierce and evil | are they? Before you permitted yourself to feel 
ones.”’ anger against William, gentle creatures leaped 

«©O yes. Good affections are the innocent ani- ; about happily, in your breast: but you feel them 
mals of your hearts, and evil affections the cruel ; no longer,—only the wolf is there. Will you let 
beasts of prey that are lurking there, ever ready, } him still rage, and devour your lambs, or, will 
if you will permit them, to rise up and destroy } you drive him out ?” 
your good affections. Take care, my children, «<I will drive him out, motHer, if I can. How 
how you permit the wild beasts to rage. In a } shall I do it?” Alfred said, earnestly, and witha 
moment that you know not, they may ravage } troubled look. 
some sweet spot.’ «« By resisting him, even unto the death. You 

«s But what did you mean by saying that there ; have the power. You have weapons that will 
was a wolf in brother Alfred? Tell us the mean- prevail. Try to forget the fault of William—try 
ing of that mother.” to excuse him—think of his good qualities, and 

‘«¢ Yes, do, mother,” joined in Alfred, whose ill » assure yourself of what I know to be true, that 
humor had already begun to subside. «I want : he never meant to offend you. If the angry wolf 
to know what the wolf in my heart means.” growl in your bosom, thrust bravely at him, as 

«« Do you know any thing about the nature of ’ you would, were you, weapon in hand, defending 
wolves ?”? asked Mrs. Maylie. a sheep fold; and he will, and must retire, or die 

«¢ They are very cruel, and love to seize and at your feet. Then, innocent lambs will again 
eat up dear little, innocent lambs,’’ said ; be seen, and their sports delight your heart. 
Emily. ; Then you will feel no more anger towards your 
« Yes, my children, their nature is cruel; and ; young friend, but love instead.” 
they prey upon innocent creatures. Until now, «I don’t.think. I am angry with William, 
Alfred, you have always loved to be with your ; mother,” Alfred said— 
playmate, William Jarvis.” «« But you were just now.” 

Alfred was silent. «« Yes—but the wolf is no longer in my heart,’’ 

«« Was it not so, my dear?” the boy replied, smiling. ««He has been driven 

«« Yes, ma’am ; I used to like him.” out.” 

«¢ Frequently you would get from me a fine «« And innocent creatures can now sport there 
large apple, or a choice flower from the garden to } unharmed. Iamgladofit. Do not again Alfred, 
present tohim. But the tender and innocent feel- | do not any of you, my children, permit ravenous 
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beasts to prey upon the lambs of your flocks 
Fly from them in as much terror as you would 
fly from the presence of a wolf, a tiger, or a lion, 
were one to meet you ina forest. They are 
equally hurtful—one injures the body, the other 
the soul.” 

«¢ Tell us now, mother, about the wolf that 


like to have killed Uncle Harper when he was a | 


little boy, no bigger than me,” spoke up Charley, 
the youngest of Mrs. Maylie’s treasures. 

«©Q yes, mother, tell us all about it,’’ said 
Alfred. 

«I’ve told you that very often,” the mother 
returned. 

«¢ But we want to hear it again. ‘Tell it to us, 
wont you, mother ?” 

‘<Q certainly. Many years ago, when I was a 
little girl, not bigger than Emily, we lived at the 
foot of a high mountain, in a wild, unsettled 
country. There were but few neighbors and 
they were at great distances from us. At that | 
time, bears, wolves, and panthers were in the 
region where we lived, and often destroyed the 
sheep of the settlers and otherwise annoyed them. 
The men used frequently to go out and hunt 
them, and kill off these their forest-enemies in 
great numbers. 

«¢ One day, when your Uncle Harper was about 
five years old, our father took us in his wagon to 
visit a neighbor about six miles up among the 
mountains. This neighbor hada little boy just 
Harper’s age, and they were together in the gar- 
den, and about the house all the morning. After 
dinner, they were dressed up nicely, and again 
went out to play. 

«< «Come,’ said Harper’s companion, ‘ let us go 
and see brother Allen’s bird trap. He caught 
three pheasants, yesterday. Maybe we'll find 
one in it to-day.’ 

«« Harper was very willing to go. And so they 
started right into the woods, for the forest 
came up close to the house, and went off entirely 
out of sight. They had not been gone long! 
before a neighbor, who lived about a mile off, 
came over to say that a very large wolf had been 
seen a few hours before. 

««¢ Where is Harper?” my mother asked, 
quickly, going to the door and looking out. 

‘««¢] saw him a little while ago, playing about : 
here with Johnny some one replied. 

««¢ But where is he now ?’ and our mother went 


out of doors, and looking all around the house | 


and in the garden. 

«<«They’ve gone off to my bird. trap, without 
doubt,’ said Allen, a stout boy, over sixteen 
years of age. ‘Johnny has been there several 
times within a day or two.’ 


««« Do runand see,’ urged our mother. Allen took ' 
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, up his gun. and started off quickly towards the 
place where he had set his bird trap. Two or 
three took other directions, for, now that it was 
known a wolf had been seen, all were alarmed at 
the absence of the children. In about five min- 
utes after Allen had left the house, we were 
startled by the sharp crack of a rifle im the direc- 
tion he had taken. For the next five minutes we 
’ waited in dreadful suspense; then we were glad- 
‘ dened by the sight of Allen, bringing home the 
two children. But when we heard all that had 
’ occurred, we trembled from head-to foot. Allen 
; had gone quickly towards the place where he 
expected to find the little truants. When he 
came. in sight of the trap, he saw them on the 
ground close to it, and was just going to call out 
>to them to take care or they would spring it, 
} when the dark body of a large wolf came quickly 
in between him and the children, There was 
not a moment to be lost, if the cruel beast reached 
them, destruction would be inevitable. Quickly 
| presenting his rifle, he took a steady aim and 
fired. A fierce howl answered the report,—as 
the smoke arose from before his eyes, he saw 
) the «« gaunt gray robber” of the wilderness, roll- 
ing upon. the ground. The bullet had sped with 
unerring certainty. 
«« How thankful we were,” added Mrs. May- 
lie, «« when, knowing how great had been the 
danger, we saw the children safe from all harm.” 
; 
; 
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‘¢ Does Uncle Harper remember it?” asked 
Charley. 
«Yes; he says he can just remember some- 
thing about it; but he was a very small boy 
then.” 
« That was a real wolf,” remarked Emily— 
«but the wolves, and tigers, and lambs you 
have been telling us about, are not real, are 
they? Real animals can’t live in us.” 
‘«« If there was nothing real about them, could 
they hurt you, dear?” 
«« No.” 
«¢ But the wolves, I spoke about do hurt you. 
Must they not be real, then ?”’ 
1g +s Not real like the big hairy wolf I saw at the 
‘ show?” 
‘ ««Oh, no, not real, like that; not clothed in 
{ flesh; but still real, so far as power to harm you 
: is concerned ; and surely that is reality enough,— 
| don’t you think so ?” 
| «Yes, real, that way. But, still,”” Alfred said, 
«‘T can’t understand how a real wolf can be in 
{ me; for a wolf is much bigger than I am.” 
<¢ But I don’t mean a flesh and blood wolf, but 
, something in you that partakes of the wolf’s cruel 
} nature, and, like the wolf, seeks to destroy all in 
} you that is good, and harmless, and innocent. 
There may be in you something that corresponds 
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to the fierce nature of the wolf, and some- 


the lamb. Both of these cannot be active at the 
same time. 


destroyed.” 


The children now understood their mother ‘ 
better, though they could not clearly comprehend 
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, all that was meant by the wild beasts and innocent 
thing that corresponds to the gentle nature of } 


creatures of the human heart. Perhaps some of 


, riper years, who have been tempted to read thus 
If you let the wolf rule your } 
gentle lambs, as I before told you, will be | 


far, in the hope of getting something better than 
has been given, will see the subject more clearly. 


} To them we would say— 


Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


Sue was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view. 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 


Sweet recovds, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 

W oRDSWORTH. 


A WISH. 


Mine be a cot beside the hill, 

A bee-hive’s hum shall sooth my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 


The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 


Around my ivy’d porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 

In russet gown and apron blue. 


The village-church, among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 





SELF-EXAMINATION. 


At evening to myself I say, 
My soul, where hast thou gleaned to-day, 
Thy labors how bestowed ? 


What hast thou rightly said or done ? 
What grace attained, or knowledge won, 
In following after God” 
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NAMES. 


BY A UTILITARIAN, 


Ir Shakspeare, when writing his oft quoted 
phrase of «« what’s in a name,’’ had been capable 
of seeing the many villanous applications to 
which it has been tortured, he woul have writ- 
ten it with a reservation—a restriction of 
meaning—for, although there can be no doubt 
concerning the self-evident proposition that «a 
rose, by any other name, would smell as sweet,” 
or, as Burns says, 


«¢ A-man’s a man for a’ that,” 


_ Still, it is to be doubted whether the devoted 


Juliet would have been equally ardent in her 
passion, had her lover’s name been less loveable. 


her benighted mind. If there be nothing ina 
name, whence comes these feelings ?—and that 
they exist every one will admit. 

Names have an imperceptible, but very con- 
siderable influence upon us. We apply certain 
characteristics to them, and when it happens that 
a man’s christian name is specially long, and his 
patronymic remarkably short, we feel as though 
some of «the proprieties’” had been outraged, 
and are annoyedaccordingly: ‘Thus, Washington 
Tibbs, Wellington Snooks, and Julius Cesar 


Stubbs, jar upon the ear, and produce an instan- 


taneous objection to the absurdity of such a 
§ combination. 


Had he rejoiced in the harmonious cognomen of} If there be nothing in names, why do gentle- 


Tom Hobbs, or Peter Biggs, she certainly could 
not have apostrophised him with the same satis- 
faction that she uttered the soft word «« Romeo.” 

In our own opinion, there is much in a name, 
Shakspeare to the contrary nevertheless. Sounds 
convey certain ideas to the mind, and as names 
are more or less euphonious, so do they strike 
upon the ear, and act upon the mind; this is the 


men get offended with those who call them hard 
ones? Why should one man be called out for 
having called another a scoundrel? Why should 
§ << liar,” «+ fool,” «« villain,” and so on, be offensive 
to our delicacy? «« What’s in a name?” Why 
feel more dissatisfied at being called « confounded 
rascal,”’ than at being styled a «thoroughly 
honest fellow ?”’—it’s all alike, for «« what’s in a 
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cause of peculiar ideas being conveyed by names, name ?”’ says Shakspeare. 

and so powerful is this chain of intelligence, that ee Oh! Romeo! Romeo! wherefore art thou 
we are often disappointed at not finding people ? Romeo?’? Oh! Washington! Washington ! 
answering in personal appearance to the sound of } wherefore art thou Washington? Any other cog- 
their names :—Theresa Sophia Amelia, must be { nomen would have left you as great a man, and 
a graceful and elegant girl to satisfy us, and yet, when we hear the name of Washington, the 
when, by chance, such appellatives, are repre- ; idea of a combination of every virtue that can 
sented by some squat, dumpy, young lady, who is ; adorn humanity is brought to the mind, while the 
a personification of extreme vulgarity, how } name of some notorious villain carries villany in 


thoroughly we are disappointed. When a 
romantic young lady sees, or hears of some Hast- 
ings Montague, or Montague Hastings, she 
straightway exclaims «+ what a charming name!” 
—begins to think what a delightful lover its pos- 
sessor would be, and when the Montague Hastings 
proves to be a diminutive youth of five feet two, 





its very sound. 
; In all ages, much store has been set upon 
, 


names—lucky and unlucky ones have been be- 
lieved to exist. Theancients were accustomed to 
think that the names of soldiers influenced their 
success; and Cesar gave the command of an 
army to an obscure relative of the Scipios, because 


with red hair and an unconquerable snub, her the Scipios were considered invincible in Africa. 
disappointment and grief remains perfectly incu- } Achilles was said to be fated to conquer Hector, 
rable until the advent of a new novel illumines from the numeral letters in his name amounting 
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to a higher number than his rival’s. One of the ;} as we please—exercise our philosophy as ex- 

greatest philosophers of ancient or modern times, } tensively as we ean—yet names have a powerful 

Plato, was not insensible to the effect of names, ‘ effect upon us, and it is no use whatsoever to try 

and considered it essential that they should be ; to reason against it, for they influence the wisest 

harmonious and pleasing. 2 and the best—ever have influenced them, and 
Say what we will—quote Shakspeare as much 3 ever will do so. 


STANZAS ON THE CLOSE OF A YEAR. 


MALCOLM. 


Axp it hath gone into the grave of time— { How still—how.seft—and,yet how dread is all 

The past—the mighty sepulchre of all! } The scene around !—the silent earth and air ! 

That solemn sound—the midnight’s mournful chime, { What glorious lamps are hung in Night’s high hali! 

Was its deep dead-bell—but within the hall Her dome—so vast, magnificent, and fair ! 

The old and young hold gladsome festival.— Oh! for an angel’s wing to waft me thered 

What hath it left them thus to cause such joy ?— How sweet, methinks, e’en for one little day, 

Grey hairs to some—and hearts less green to all, To leave this cold, dull sphere of cloud and care, 

And fewer steps to where their fathers lie And, midst the immortal bowers above, to stray 

Low in the  church-yard cell—cold—dark—and ‘ In lands of light and love—unblighted by decay ! 
silently ! 
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Surely there is a language in the sky— 

A voice that speaketh of a world to come ; 

It swells from out thy depths, Imgnensity ! 

And tells us, this is not our final home. 

As the toss’d bark amidst the ocean’s foam, 

Hails, through the gloom, the beacon o’er the 
wave ; 

So from life’s troubled sea, o’er which we roam, 

The stars, like beacon-lights beyond the grave, 

Shine through the deep, o’er which our barks we 
hope to save ! 


Strange time for mirth'!—when round the leafless 
tree 

The wild winds of the winter moan and sigh, 

And while the twilight saddens o’er the lea, 

Mute every woodland’s evening melody— 

Mute the wild landscape—save where, hurrying by, 

Roars the dark torrent on its headlong flight, 

Or, slowly sailing through the black’ning sky, 

Hoots unto solitude the bird of night, 

Seeking the domeless wall—the turret’s hoary height. 


Now gleams the moon on Arthur’s mighty crest, 
That dweller of the air—abrupt and lone ; 
Hush’d is the city in her nightly rest ; 
But hark !—there comes a sweet and solemn tone. 
The lingering strains, that swell’d in ages gone. 
? The music of the wake—oh ! many an ear, 


And yet with nature, sooth, we need not grieve ; 
She does not heed the woes of human kind . 
No: for the tempests howl, the waters heave 
Their hoary hills unto the raging wind, 
And the poor bark no resting-place: can find ; 
And friends on shore shall weep—and weep in vain, v 
For, to, the ruthless elements consign’d, ; Raised from the pillow gentle sleep hath flown, 
The seaman’s corpse is drifting through the main, Lists with delight, while blend the smile and tear, 
Ne’er to be seen by them, nor heard of e’er again! { As recollections rise of many a vanish’d year. 
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Now o’er the skies the orbs of light are spread, 5 It speaks of former scenes—of days gone by— 
And through yon shoreless sea they wander on ;— Of early friendships—of the loved and lost— 
Where is the place of your abode, ye dead ? : And wakes such mosi¢ in the heart, as sigh 
To what far regions have your spirits gone ? Of evening wooes from harp-strings gently crost ; 
But ye are silent—silent as the stone And thoughts and feelings crowd—a varied host, 
That gathers moss above your bed of rest, O’er the lone bosom from their slumbers deep, 
And from the land of souls returneth none Unfelt amidst its winter’s gathering frost, 
To tell us of the place to which we haste ; ? ‘Till the soft spell of music o’er it creep, 
But time will tell us all—and time will tell us best. And thaw the ice away, and bid the dreamer weep! 
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{North Porch of Redcliff Church.) 


For Arthur’s Magazine. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 


Besipes the interest attached to this venerable 
building, as a specimen of parochial church ar- 
chitecture in England, the Redcliffe Church is 


notorious as the one from the archives of which } 


Chatterton pretended to have taken his specimens | 
} by the contents of this parchment, that he 


of the poetry of Mr. Canynge and Thomas 
Rowley, said to have been written in the fifteenth 
century. 

The uncle of Chatterton’s father was sexton of 
St. Mary’s. In 1727 an old chest in the church 
was opened, in order to search for some title 
deeds. The contents of this were left exposed, 
and many of the parchments carried off by the 


REDCLIFFE, BRISTOL. 


) except to cover books. A thread-paper, belong - 
ing to his mother, made of one of these parch- 
; ments, attracted the notice of young Chatterton, 


: soon after he had become articled to an attorney 
at Bristol. So much was his curiosity excited 


collected ali that were unused in the house, and, 
; subsequently, carried off from the church the 
’ whole of what remained in the chest. These 


' parchments were declared by Chatterton to con- 
, tain poetical and other compositions by Thomas 


’ Rowley, who he at first called a monk, and 
: afterwards a secular priest of the fifteenth century. 


father of Chatterton, who made no use of them, ; At the opening of the new bridge at Bristol in 


24 
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October, 1768, he drew up a Description of the ; young Chatterton, and to admire the spirit of 


Friar’s first passing over the old bridge, taken 
from an ancient manuscript. This was commu- 
nicated to Farley’s Bristol Journal, and the 
authorship traced to young Chatterton; being 
questioned in an authoritative tone, he haughtily 
refused to give his interrogators any satisfaction. 
Milder usage induced him to enter into explana- 
tions, when, after some pervarication, he asserted 
that he had received the paper in question from 
his father, who had found it, with several others 
in Redcliffe church. The report that he was in 
possession of the poetry of Canynge and 
Rowley was now spread about, and coming to 
the ears of Mr. Catcott of Bristol, a man of an 
inquiring turn, he procured an introduction to 
Chatterton, who furnished him with various 
poetical pieces under the name of Rowley. These 
were introduced to Mr. Barrett, a surgeon, who 
was then employed in writing a history of Bristol, 
into which he introduced several of the above 
fragments, by the permission of Chatterton. 
From this time he continued at intervals to 
introduce to public notice his extracts from 
Rowley. At length he offered to furnish Horace 
Walpole with some account of a series of emi- 
nent painters who had flourished at Bristol, at the 
same time enclosing him two small specimens of 
the Rowley poems. These were pronounced by 
Gray and Mason to be forgeries, and Walpole, 


who had been inclined to feel an interest in 
& 





poetry displayed in the extracts sent him, wrote 
him a cold, monitory letter, advising him to 
apply himself to his profession. This deeply 
incensed the excitable, erratic young man, who 
replied as his feelings prompted. Here all inter- 
course ceased between them, and upon this simple 
circumstance has been founded the charge against 
Mr. Walpole of barbarously neglecting Chatter- 
ton, and causing him finally to commit suicide. 
But the untimely death of the unhappy man had, 
it is believed, no true connection with this inci- 
dent. 

A warm controversy afterwards arose in regard 
to the poems of Rowley, some contending that 
they were genuine, and others that they were 
written by Chatterton himself and imposed upon 
the public. In this controversy, Gibbon, 
Johnson, and the two Whartons engaged; they 
contended that Chatterton wrote the poems, and 
settled in most minds the question in dispute by 
the argument, that however extraordinary it was 
for Chatterton to produce such compositions in 
the eighteenth century, it was impossible that 
Rowley could have written them in the fif- 
teenth. 

Our cut represents the north porch, the grand 
though disused entrance of Redcliffe church. It 
furnishes some idea of the labor bestowed in the 
architectural decorations. It is a splendid speci- 
men of its kind. 


é 





ECHO. 


Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st un- 5 


seen 
Within thy aéry shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well ; 
Cans’t thou not tell me of a gentle pair 


That likest thy Narcissus are ? 
O, if thou have 
Hid them in some flow’ry cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere ! 
So mays’t thou be translated to the skies 
And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies. 
MixTon. 








THE WORLD. 


UNTHINKING, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and talked, and danced and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, nor pain : 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 


That all the world was made for me. 


But when the days of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then occurred, how sad ’twould be, 
Were this world, only, made for me! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In closing up this number the Editor finds himself 
again at the end of a volume, and naturally pauses 
to look back and review what has been done, and 
then turn his eyes upon the future. In doing so he 
cannot say that he feels so much self-complacency 
for the past as confidence for the time to come. In 
assuming the entire control of this work, he did so 
with the determination to give.to it his best efforts,— 
to make it sound and healthy in its moral tone ; manly 
and .viyorous in its literary character, and to unite 
with these a high degree of interest. As has fre- 
quently before been said, he determined to pass by 
all mere parade of names, and to rely entirely upon 
the intrinsic merit of articles. In doing this, he was 
well aware, that, in the start, he should have some 
up hill work : that people had got so in the habit of 
looking to names for deeds, that his magazine would 
be thought inferior because this great man or the 
other in the literary world, was not held forth to 
view asa leading object of attraction. For a time, 
the disadvantage was felt. But, as number after 
number of his work went forth, freighted with tis 
varied store of good things, it began to be seen and 
acknowledged that few magazines equalled it in the 
point of interest. Gradually, this turned the tide, 
and now, from all parts of the country come crowd- 
ing in upon him the most encouraging and flattering 
testimonials of its merit. 

To the future he looks with confidence. And 
for the future excellence of the work, he is prepared 
to pledge all the talent, industry, and energy of 
character he possesses. His magazine must, and 
will, steadily improve. Backed by publishers whose 
taste is undoubted, and whose enterprise and re- 
sources will command a high order of typographical 
and artistical beauty, he can confidently promise that 
the coming volume will be one of great beauty and 
sterling merit. 

To those of his readers who have gone with him 
through the past two volumes, he still tenders the 
hand of fellowship, and hopes that he shall long have 


the favor of their good company. P 


American Nover Wrirters.—In the London 
Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review is an article 
on American Works of Fiction, written, mainly, 
with the design of showing the influence of English 
writers on American imagination. This design is 
carried out only in part; a few writers of our coun- 
try are compared with their supposed prototypes in 
England. As, for instance, Charles Brockden Brown 
is denominated “a coarse Godwin ;”” Cooper applies 
‘: Seott’s dramatic and pictorial manner of description 
to the scenes and characters of the new world ;” the 
style of Willis «is an olla made up from the stories 
of Moore, and D’Israeli the younger, and Charles 
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Lamb, and Christopher North—with all its faults, 
nevertheless, having sufficient vivacity and sparkle to 
carry the reader along with it;” and Mrs. Kirkland, 
better known as Mrs. Mary Clavers, ‘‘ has taken for 
her model Miss Mitford’s ‘ Our Village,’ a work 
greatly in request in America.” 

Not much beyond this does the reviewer go in his 
comparisons of American with certain English wri- 
ters. How far he is right, taking mere appearances 
for a guide, we shall not pretend to say. But the 
real truth is this,—each of the above named writers 
has an individuality of character, as an author, pecu- 
liarly his or her own, which exists independent of 
the supposed models. If the genius of Brown resem- 
bled that of Godwin, his efforts as an author must, ne- 


‘ cessarily, have a family likeness with those of the 


English novelist ; and it may even be true, that, as face 
answereth to face in water, so the genius of the one 
quickened into activity the genius of the other. But 
in each will be found something so essentially his 
own, that it cannot be said to have its likeness in any 
other mind. The same will hold good, when applied 
to all the examples given. Cooper’s peculiar talents 


self, warmed into life by the wonderful creations of 
Scott. But this fact does not, necessarily, make the 
former an imitator of the latter. 

A large portion of the article mentioned, is devo- 
ted to an examination of the merits of a number of 
American writers of* fiction, as Brown, Irving, 
Cooper, Miss Sedgewick and a few others. In 
doing this, the reviewer shows a familiarity with his 
subject. He has analytical power, and is tolerably 
well acquainted with American writers. This is set 
off by his national prejudice, and a good natured dis- 
position, occasionally shown, to pat us upon the head 
and say ‘‘ well done, for you!” Taking the whole 
article through, it will be considered offensive only 
to those whom it happens to hit rather hard; and, 
perhaps, some of their interested friends may think it 
as well to display a little honest indignation. 
Cooper, while he is placed foremost among Ameri- 
can novelists, will hardly feel flattered at some of the 
opinions expressed. Washington, Irving, however, 
cannot complain. Very pleasant things are said of 
him in a very pleasant way. Take the following, 
for instance : 


: a writer, may have been, unconsciously to him- 


‘«« But though the novels of Mr. Brown have worn, 
to the extent of being included in a Library of 
Standard English Fiction—they are far from having 
made the same sensation in their day, as was excit- 
ed by the writings of his successor, Washington 
Irving.—Dare we say, that, in the extravagant popu- 
larity of this writer’s ‘Sketch Book,’ and ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,’ was more distinctly implied contempt 
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have been launched against their taste and intellect ? 
‘ Mon ane parle, et méme wl parle bien!” We did 
not put ourselves out of the way to enter into the dry 


local humor of Knickerbocker’s History—we could + 


not, in the light and graceful sketches by which 
Geoffry Crayon won his spurs, foresee the chronicler 


of Columbus, and Granada, and Astoria; but we could } 


raise up eyes and clap hands at the American who 
absolutely loved Stratford-upon-Avon, and Falstaff’s 
London haunts, and the old-fashioned merriment of 
Christmas at Brereton Hall, as if it was a miracle 
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of the Americans, than in most of the attacks which 
’ ours to question :—neither whether such a compound 
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«« The existence of this being in America it is not 


; of fine heart and rough hand, child-like simplicity 


that an American should feel the poetry and humor of ° 


these things! Or shall we lay Mr. Irving’s imme- 


diate acceptance here to the account of his taste in ’ 


style and expression—a gift how increasingly rare in 
these days? Never was any writer less Puritanical 


or exclusive in his cast of mind; he sympathizes ° 


_with, while he smiles at, Fray Antonio Agapida ; 
his whole heart and soul go forth with the Cadadlero, 
Columbus, on his voyage of discovery; though he 
loves the old houses of Manhattan well, the obscurest 


> 
? 


eee 


nook of the Alhambra or the Albaycin is dearer to } 


him than could be a wilderness of palaces at home. 
Yet was never any one more chastely reserved in 
thought and word than Mr. Irving. He laughs loud, 
but the jest might be sifted for the pastime of Una 
herself. He is as delicate in his mirth as in his 
pathos—‘ as modest as a maid,’ while he can use 
broad-sword and quarter-staff like any lusty bachelor. 
Was it the purity of his mind and the harmony of 
his language, then, which told on our public, and not 
the wonder at the source whence such good gifts 
sprung ? 


‘Stout Gentlemar,’ and ‘The Bold Dragoon,’ and 


‘ Annette Delarbre,’ Lady Lillycraft with her dogs, ‘ 


and Master Simon with his village choir, which won 
Irving his thousands of readers. We are now 
inclined to apportion all these a place in the distance, 


compared with his capital Dutch American legends. } 
Nothing so good of their ‘ 


In these he is unequalled. 
kind as Rip van Winkle, and Ichabod Crane, and 
Dolph Heyliger, had been given to the world since 
the days of the Primroses and the Flamboroughs and 
Beau Tibbs—and the former worthies had the advan- 
tage of being set in a framework of manners at once 


rich and homely, quaintly elaborate, but curiously in } 


harmony with our sympathies. These few stories, 
separated from their companions, lay a capital basis 


It is grievous that their author should so soon have 
become wearied of telling them. Even at this dis- 
tance of time, now that he has become an historian 
and a grave diplomate, we cannot resist crying out 
like children for « more !’” 


The tone of the first part of this extract is not in 
the very best taste, but that can easily be placed to 
account of the reviewer’s real contempt for mind in 
this country, which is ever showing itself. His 
notice of Cooper’s Leatherstocking is fair and honest. 
Being unable to find his prototype among English 
heroes of fiction, he is compelled to acknowledge him 
as an original. He seems to do this with reluctance, 
but in doing it he makes a virtue of necessity. 


and profound resource, (not to say cunning,) is possi- 
ble in any state of society. Leatherstocking is, 
throughout, a coherent actual being; and so entirely 
do his exploits and sayings,—given to the public 
through some eighteen volumes,—satisfy us of his 
worth and individuality, that we do not even care to 
know who or what were his parents; how, as a 
child, he was thrust out into the wilderness for educa- 
tion and maintenance, or, in what course of events 
was contracted that close and life-binding Indian 
friendship, which makes him rarely appear—never in 
moments of emergency and peril—without his red- 
skinned Orestes at his side. Enough, that his truth, 
and honesty, and gentleness, never disappoint us : 
and if the patience, endurance, and keenness of wit, 
with which he is gifted, be miraculous, they are 
developed with so gradual a strain upon the credu- 
lity, that it is not the breathless reader who will per- 
ceive the exaggeration, but the heartless weigher of 
probability by drachm and scruple,—the critic ; who 
returning dispassionately to consider the proportions 
of the figure, finds the benevolent and philosophical 
white savage of the woods of the heroic stature,— 
that is, above the size of life.” 


There is a good deal of candor in the sober, 
second-thought notice taken of Willis’s disclosures of 


, real life in England, as published in « Pencillings by 


the Way.” 


We may remark, in passing, however, 


; that the error of one writer is no justification of a 


Be this as it may, it was his English and { 
European sketches, «The Broken Heart,’ and the > 


similar error in another. The reviewer says :— 

‘¢ His attempts at delineating the superficial pecu- 
liarities of our London men of letters (to digress for 
a moment) are among the happiest things of their 
kind in modern literature. As regards the right or 


; the wrong of the disclosures contained in his ‘ Pen- 


cillings by the Way,’—the virtuous indignation 
thereby excited in the coteries of London, now 
calmly reviewed, appears indeed ridiculous. Before 
we were so open-mouthed to condemn, we should 
have been convinced that our own purity was immac- 
ulate. The American sketches of London society, 
for the amusement of his countrymen, could hardly 
have been so indignantly resented had we recollected 
the popularity of ‘ Peters’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 


} in which the wits and worthies of Edinburgh were 
for an American Exdenspiegel, or Gammer Grettrel. ‘ 


; have been biassed by a perusal of her ‘‘ Letters from 


more minutely, if less gaily pencilled. And ere we 
went into fits at the desecration of the privacy of 
Castle Garden, we should for decency’s sake have 
been sure that no Basil Hall was, even then, at the 
door, with his minute and unreserved catalogue of 
the furniture and family secrets of Schloss Hain- 
field !” = 

We might fill pages with extracts that would inte- 
rest our readers, but have not space to do so. Mr. 
Hawthorne’s «« Twice Told Tales” are warmly com- 
mended ; Miss Sedgewick is criticised with some 
severity, and at the same time commended as 
« honestly and complacently national.” The opin- 
ion of her expressed in the Quarterly, appears to 
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Abroad to Kindred at Home,” in which, like all } of painful interest to all thinking and believing men— 
tourists in all countries, she expresses dissatisfaction { were we not bound to refrain from church as well as 
at some things that fell under her notice. ¢ from state matters in this article. Here, then, we 

The conclusion of the article to which we have part from the writers of American Fiction in good 
referred bears honorable testimony to one or two vir- } will. If we have spoken without reserve of their 
tues in American writers—virtues, acknowledged to { deficiencies, it is because we think highly of their 
be peculiarly our own. We like it so well, that { opportunities; and are too anxious for some new 
we copy it entire; and, in doing so, close our | appearance of Imaginative Power, to care whether it 
remarks upon the paper, which, while it says some ; comes from North or South,—the bush of Australia, 
pretty plain things, and shows its moiety of preju- } the keys of eit, or the mysterious ruins of Cen- 
dice and self-complacency, is, nevertheless, one that { tral America.” 
it will do us no harm to read. Above all, let it not 


put us out of temper. That would be both weakness 
and folly :— 





To CorrEsPonpDENTS.—‘ The Woodcutter,” a 
deeply interesting story from the German of Caroline 
Pichler will appear in our January number. « Night 
Contemplation” and « The Burning Ship” are re- 
spectfully declined. «The Sewing Society” is a 
very fair sketch, and a very fair hit. It will be pub- 
lished. Allston” has hardly sufficient interest for 

our pages. 


} 
| 

‘¢ We must now have done, when, for the sake of 
justice, we have pointed out two omissions in the 
Library of American Fiction, which are worthy of 
all honor. As far as we are aware, the personality } 
which has tainted some of our best modern navels, - 
has never been used, by any writer of reputation. ; — 
We have yet to hear of a transatlantic novel with Neat’s Saturpay GazetTTe.—This is a new can- 
‘a key’—of a transatlantic ‘Cecil-ca,’ who thrusts { didate for public patronage, and one that must meet 
herself into doublet and hose, that, under the esr with favoring gales. Mr. Jos. C. Neal, author of 
assumption of male coxcombry, she may ‘ show up’ } the celebrated «* Charcoal Sketches,” is the editor. 
such rival authoresses as do not chance to%elong to } He is devoting to it his best efforts, and these will 
her visiting-list. The fertile soil of the New World } « tell” largely for the publishers. Success, say we, 
has produced, we doubt not, its Mrs. Lec Hunters, } to the enterprise. 
among its other curiosities; we have ourselves 
admired one, wandering through the world with a 
French watch on her forehead, by way of head-tire— 
but we have never encountered either lady or watch 
in print. Let this courteous and moral abstinence,— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘; ArnoaT AND AsHoRE.”’—Among other publica- 
tions which have appeared since our November 
a shame to a people who pique ourselves on under- | number went to the press, is the comp Jetion of Cooper’s 
standing ‘the point of honor,’——be set against the ? last work, ‘Afloat and Ashore,” in two more vol- 
offences of a prurient and shameless newspaper } umes. We cannot but express our dislike of the 
press. Bad as the latter is, we had rather see } book-making system here apparent, by which a work 
judge A, or militia-general B, run down by name is spun out into four volumes, containing no more 
in this Scowrge and the other Sentinel, than be } incident than might reasonably be:compressed within 
arrested in our elbow-chair, when wishing to escape } two. There is nothing very new,.or interesting, in 
into faéry land, by the winked and whispered intima- } the plot of this tale; like most novels, the finale— 
tion, that the new noveF is more edifying than the } the result—is pretty apparent from the beginning, the 
last—Asmodeus having therein exceeded his usual { interest being rarely sufficiently absorbing to render 
exceedings, by revealing all the secrets of an interruption in its perusal at all annoying. It 
House, or the precise grounds of separation betwixt ' however, leaves a pleasing impression upon the mind, 
the two personages of distinction ‘whose affairs from -its evident tendency to inculeate good moral prin- 
have lately been so unhappily brought before the } ciples, and from the occasional display of an unpre- 
public.’ { judiced, and manly view of our own position among 

‘The Americans are scantily if at all chargeable ;} nations. In speaking of the right of search exer- 
with another mistake—the Religious Novel—and } cised by belligerent powers, the author says— 
this is remarkable in a society where shades of sec- { , «It is not my intention to dwell further on the 
tarian difference abound, tempting the weak and the { ‘policy of England and France, during their great 
earnest to controversy; and where pastoral discip- ; contest for superiority, than is necessary to the nar- 
line, and religious exercise, minister to a large popu- } rative of events connected with my own adventures ; 
lation that excitement which we Europeans are bat a word in behalf of American seamen in passing, 
accustomed to find in other objects. ‘Our hearts } may not be entirely out of place or season. Men 
sink so low, while contemplating the vast field of | are seldom wronged without being calumniated, and 
washy literature of this class with which the readers | the body of men of which I was then one, did not 
of England have been inundated, and while recollect- escape that sort of reparation for all the grievances 
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ing that clever women and learned men have per- { they endured, which is dependant on demonstrating 
mitted themselves to use an engine of mere } that the injured deserved their sufferings. We 
amusement for’ the discussion of sacred things,—that } have been accused of misleading English cruisers by 
we cannot but record the absence of American} false information, of being liars to an unusual 
‘ Celebs,’ and ‘ Father Clements,’ as a sign of health } degree, and of manifesting a grasping love of gold, 
and sound sense, worthy of our serious contemplation. { beyond the ordinary cupidity of man. Now! will 
We could say more on this point, which must be one ask our accusers, if it were at all extraordinary that 
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they who felt themselves daily aggrieved, should 
resort to the means within their power to avenge 
themselves? As for veracity, no one who has reached 
my time of life, can be ignorant that truth is the 
rarest thing in the world, nor are those who have 
been the subjects of mystification got up in payment 
for wrongs, supposed or real, the most impartial 
judges of character or facts. As for the charge of an 
undue love of money, it is unmerited—money will 
do less in America than in any other country of my 
acquaintance, and infinitely less than in either France 
or England. There is truth in this accusation as 
applied to a particular class, or to the body of Amer- 
ican people, only in one respect. It is undeniable 
that as a new nation, with a civilization which is 
wanting in so many of its higher qualities, while it 
is already so far advanced in those which form the 
basis of national greatness, money does not meet 
with the usual competition among us. The institu- 
tions, too, by dispensing with hereditary consideration, 
do away with a leading and prominent source of dis- 
tinction that is known to other systems, thus giving 
to riches an exclusive importance, that is rather 
apparent, liowever, than real. I acknowledge, that 
little or no consideration is yet given among us to 
any of the more intellectual pursuits, the great bulk 
of the nation regarding literary men, artists, and pro- 
fessional men, as so many public servants, that are 
to be used like any other servants, respecting them 
and their labors only as they can contribute to the 
great stock of national wealth and renown. This is 
owing in part to the youth of a country in which 
most of the material foundation was recently to be 
laid, and in part to the circumstance that men, being 
under none of the factitious restrains of other sys- 
tems, coarse and vulgar minded declaimers make 
themselves heard and felt to a degree that would not 
be tolerated elsewhere. Notwithstanding all these 
defects, which no‘ intelligent, and least of all, no 
travelled American should or can justly deny, I will 
maintain that GOLD is not one tittle more the goal of 
the American, than it is of the native of other active 
and energetic communities. It is true, there is little 
besides gold just now, to aim at in this country, but 
the greut number of young men who devote them- 
selves to letters and the arts, under such unfavorable 
circumstances, a number greatly beyond the know- 
ledge of foreign nations, proves it is circumstances, 
and not the grovelling propensities of the people 
themselves, that give gold, a so nearly undisputed 
ascendency. The great numbers who devote them- 
selves to politics among us, certainly anything but a 
money-making pursuit, proves that it is principally 
the want of other avenues to distinction that renders 
gold apparently the sole aim of American existence.” 

In another passage, he says ‘ Manliness of cha- 
racter is far more likely to be the concomitant of 
aristocratic birth, than of democratic, I am afraid ; 
for while those who enjoy the first feel themselves 
above popular opinion, those who possess the last 
bow to it, as the Asiatic slave bows to his master. 
I wish I could think otherwise ; but experience has 
convinced me of these facts, and I have learned to 
feel the truth of an axiom that is getting to be some- 
what familiar among ourselves, viz.— that it takes 
an aristocrat to make a true democrat.’ Certain I 


2 racters is made to utter. 


am that all the real, manly, independent democrats, I 
have ever known in America, have been accused of 
aristocracy, and this simply because they were 
disposed to carry out their principles, and not to let 
that imperious sovereign ‘ the neighborhood’ play 
the tyrant over them.” 

Our space will not allow of more extracts, or we 
might give many touches of pure morality, that in 
conjunction with such passages redeem the work, 
which looked at simply as a work of fiction is far 
inferior to the author’s earlier productions. One 
thing we confess excites our surprise, and that is the 
excessively vulgar language which one of the cha- 
It is true, that, from the 
mate of a merchantman, we do not look for the 
most refined English ; a certain coarseness of expres- 
sion being the inevitable result of his position ; still, 
in this instance, indelicate language occurs so 
repeatedly as to be remarkable, when we consider 
the good taste and refinement displayed in the early 
works of this well known writer. 


«“ The works of the Rev Sydney Smith, or Syd- 
ney Smith’s Miscellanies,” have also been presented 
to the public. Sydney Smith is best known on this 
side the water as a bitter and malignant foe to 
repudiation. As a literary man, his talent is 
unquestionable, and although his sound judgment "is 
occasionally warped by spleen, and his good serse 
perverted by malice, he yet displays so much abil- 
ity, that we cannot avoid admiring his talent while 
we deplore his ill-nature. The volume which is 
just published, contains a collection of articles that 
originally appeared in the Edinburgh Review, and a 
variety of speeches made at different times and 
occasions; they are remarkable, alike, for profun- 
dity of learning, brilliant wit, bitter satire, and 
shrewd common sense—with®a strong leaven of ill- 
nature glancing from every passage. This last 
characteristic set aside or got over, there is much in 
his works to instruct and amuse, and no person of 
common ability can peruse them without materially 
increasing his information upon a great number of 
subjects. Although Sydney Smith is more generally 
known here on account of his hostility to us, many 
of his writings exhibit considerable interest in our 
welfare and success. 

In an article written for the Edinburgh Review in 
1820—reviewing a work published in Philadelphia 
in 1818 entitled « Statistical Annals of the United 
States of America,” after reviewing the work, he 
says, “ such is the land of Jonathan, and thus has it 
been governed, In his honest endeavors to better 
his situation, and in his manly purpose of resisting 
injury and insult, we most cordially sympathise. We 
hope he will always continue to watch and suspect 
his government as he now does—remembering that it 
is the constant tendency of those entrusted with 
power, to conceive that they enjoy it by their own 
merits, and for their own use, and not by delegation, 
for the benefit of others.” 

In the same article after deprecating war, and the 
glory said to result from victory, he, declares the 
inevitable consequences to be, «« TAXES upon every 
article which enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under the foot—taxes upon every 
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thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or 
taste—taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion— 
taxes upon every thing on earth, and on the waters 


under the earth—on every thing that comes from : 


abroad, or is grown at home—taxes on the raw ma- 
terial—taxes on every fresh value that is added to it 


DEPARTMENT. 
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: 9th. In the case of poisons, the antidotes, and 
mode of treatment. 

; Unpretending as is its title, « this single volume,” 
* remarks the American Editor, whose notes and addi- 
tions to the original work are of great value, “ will 
be found to compress within its pages, not merely 


by the industry of man—taxes on the sauce which | ‘ medicines, their uses and mode of administration,’ but 


pampers man’s appetite, and the drugs that restores 
him to health—on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and the rope that hangs the criminal—on the 
poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice—on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons of the 
bride—at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must 
pay—the schoolboy whips his taxed top—the beard- 
less youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, on a taxed road :—and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per cent. 
into a spoon that has paid fifteen per cent.— 
flings himself back on his chintz bed, which 
has paid twenty-two per cent.—and expires in 
the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a license 
of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him 
to death. 
taxed from two to ten per cent.—Besides the probate, 
large fees are demanded for burying him in the 
charnel, his virtues are handed down to posterity on 
taxed marble, and he is then gathered to his fathers— 
to be taxed no more.” 

Such is the fate of our neighbors—let their expe- 
rience teach us wisdom. 


Medicines, their Uses and Modes of Administra- 
tion, including a Complete Conspectus of the three 
British Pharmacopaias, an Account of all the 
New Remedies, and an Appendix of Formii.z. 
By J. Moore Neligan, M. D. With Notes and 
Additions conforming it to the Pharmacopeia of 
the United States, and all ‘that is New or Impor- 
tant in Recent Improvements. B:; David Meredith 
Reese, A. M. M. D.—The above is the title of a work of 


which by the concise though clear manner in which it is 
written, recommends itself very strongly to the pub- 
lic, as a book of reference for the practitioner of 
medicine, and an outline of materia medica for the 
student. It is based, in its arrangement, upon the 
ultimate medicinal effects of remediate agents, and is 
an approximation to the so much desired Physiologi- 
cal classification, In describing each medicinal sub- 
stance the following plan is adopted : . j 


1st. The officinal appellation and English name is 
given; and, in the case of a vegetable substance the 
native Country, and Botanical classification of the 
plant from which it is obtained. For the advantage 
of the student, the most important characters of each 
medicinal plant are concisely described. 

2nd. The physical properties, 

3d. The chemical properties. 

4th. The mode of preparation. 

Sth. The adulterations, and the manner in which 
they may be detected. 

6th. The therapeutical effects, and the uses of the 
substance in the treatment of disease. 

7th. The dose and mode of administration. 

Sth. The incompatibles. 
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His whole property is then immediately ! Posological Table. 


i 
| 
| ability it is almost unnecessary to speak—it is too 


| 
é 
four hundred and fifty pages, just issued by the Harpers, | 
| 
| 
, 
; 
¢ 


a compendium of Chemistry, Pharmacy, Tozicology, 
Pathology, and Therapeutics, so far as these several 
departments are connected with the details of materia 
medica ; and an elucidation of the nature, physical 
and chemical properties, modes of preparation and 
administration, and methods of adaptation to morbid 


vidual agent employed in the art of healing. And, 
so skilfully is this work of condensation elaborated to 
our hands, that ata single glance and, for the most part, 
within the compass of 4 page all these several aspects 
of the individual articles may be summarily examined.” 

Besides this, the author has added an appendix of 
Formule, which are principally confined to the new 
remedies described in the work, and also, an extended 


For sale by E. Ferrett & Co. 


rer of function and structure of every indi- 


“ Peter Ploddy, and other Oddities” by J. C. 
Neal, is a volume of quaint essays and sketches, 
similar in character to the Charcoal Sketches of this 
celebrated author. We think the present volume even 
superior to his former productions. Of Mr. Neal’s 


well known, and too universally appreciated. He 
stands alone—unrivalled in his style of writing—a 
style perhaps the most difficult of any. It is easy to 
write heroics, or grave common sense, but to write 
mock heroics, or to make ridiculous subjects shine 
forth, thoroughly ridiculous, yet with an under 
current, a sort of accompaniment, of good sense—at 
once amusing the fancy, and satisfying the mind, is 
no easy task. Mr. Neal’s book is respectably gotten 
up, and illustrated with several wood-cuts. 

«“ Punch’s Complete Letter Writer” is a collection 
of the humorous letters which have of late appeared 
in the London Punch. They are droll, yet serious— 
inculcating a healthy moral in such a garb that it 
necessarily strikes even those who prefer amusement 
to mstruction. These letters while they satisfy the 
fancy, by offering.great abundance of wit and humor, 
cannot fail to call forth serious reflections concerning 
the abuses upon which they treat. 
satirist, and 


Punch is a severe 
if satire does wound like a razor, 


J uy has a most capital edge. 


“A History of the Seige of Londonderry” pub- 
lished by Campbell—is a sterling work, although one 
that will most probably have but a limited circulation, 
from its treating of passages in history less interesting 
here than in the old country—the early Protestants’ 
struggle in the time of James II. We, who ure so 
accustomed to religious liberty and tolerance, cannot 
fully enter into and appreciate the misery endured by 
a persecuted sect. To all who have had their atten- 
tion turned in that direction, the seige of Derry will 
be an interesting book, and those who have not, will, 
by reading this work, be better enabled to enjoy the 
blessings of our own government. The volume is 
well printed and will not discredit any library. 

We have a series of books by Mrs. Hofland enti- 
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tled « Energy,” ‘ Decision,” Moderation,” and, We have made arrangement with a gentleman of 
‘«« Integrity” —written in illustration of these different | high standing in the literary world, to furnish us with 
principles. Mrs. Hofland is one of the most charming } a regular series of papers of a more solid character 
and instructive writers we have. There is a pure } than have usually been given in a magazine like ours. 
morality, a benevolent object and end in all her ; { Those will consist, mainly, of strongly written re- 
novels, calculated to elevate the female character to | views of such works as stand forth prominently, and 
the highest point of excellence. Unlike the usual | require to be treated with philosophical discrimi- 
routine of novels, her books improve the mind ;—it is } nation. This feature of our magazine will be an attract- 
impossible to read any of them, without feeling bet- | ive one to all persons of literary taste, because the 
ter fitted to fill the various occupations of life—to | articles are to be sound, manly, and searching in 
perform our several duties with comfort to ourselves, | their character. 
and advantage to our domestic circle. This should — 
be the aim of all authors—the mere ‘ tittle tattle” of Our Prospectus FoR THE New VoLume.—We 
fashionable life, trashy and ridiculous, enervates the | would invite the attention of all to our prospectus for 
mind and weakens the nervous system, producing a! a new volume, which accompanies this number. 
feeling of ennui, wholly opposed to healthy exertion, } Read it ove carefull 

ng of ennui, wholly oppo y : r y- 
and wholesome labor, while such books as Mrs. Hof- 
land’s teach us that we are sent here to be actively } 
useful, and not to dream away our existence. 


iz The January number, being the first of the 
new volume is now nearly ready. Send for a speci- 
men number before subscribing to any magazine for 


1845. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


i> Taes anp Sxercues or Irish CuaRactTer, 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hatu.—We would particularly refer 
to an advertisement, on the second page of the cover, 
; of Mrs, Hall’s Sketches of Irish Character. This 
‘ will be one of the most elegant works ever published 
in this country. The wood cuts alone will cost 
} several hundred dollars. It will comprise twenty- 
four weekly numbers, and will be equal in appear- 
ance to the elegant London illustrated edition. 
« We need not urge the merit of these sketches upon 
our readers. Those who remember « Alice Mul- 
vaney,” “ Take it Easy,” and « Captain Andy,” will 
be anxious to obtain a complete copy of Mrs. Hall’s 
f 
¢ 
} 


With this number closes the second volume of 
« Arthur’s Magazine.” The third volume will com- 
mence with the January number. By referring to 
the Prospectus accompanying this, our readers will 
see that we design to make our work for 1845 one 
of the most attractive magazines in the country. 
We have means, talent, energy, and perseverance, 
enough to do all we propose ; and we are determined 
that no work shall exceed ours in interest, beauty, 
strength and manliness of tone and character. Nam- 
by pambyism, and mawkish sentimentality, have long 
enough had their sway in our magazines of elegant 
literature. But, this day is over, so far as our work 
is concerned. We placed our foot, from the first, upon 
a higher plane, and there we intend to stand. Tous, 
it has been a source of pride and gratification to find 
that the tone of our work has been appreciated, and ; 
that from all quarters commendation has been poured ; 
inupon us. We intend to merit in a still higher : 
degree this warmly expressed approval. 


Our PLATES FoR 1845.—We have already com- 





admirable portraitures. The work contains nothing 
that is sectarian, or at all offensive to any class. 

As it is appearing regularly in weekly numbers, it 
ean be sent by mail at periodical postage. Price of 
the whole work $3. 


To OUR BRETHREN OF THE PREsS.—The prospectus 
of our new volume which accompanies this number, 
we are anxious to have circulated as extensively as 


possible through the country, in order to let the public 


pleted, or, in the hands of engravers, a number of | . 

very beautiful steel plates, designed to embellish our ; S°¢ what we propose doing for the next year. Asan 
> inducement to have it copied, we will not only ex- 
? 


magazine during the next yeaf. In this department, , : 
our readers may be gure that we will not permit our- | change, but send to every editor who publishes it 
selves to be surpassed by any contemporary. The | “ Mrs. Hauy’s Sxercues or Irish CHARACTER,” 

which will be, when completed, a most splendid 


) 
experience which the publication of two volumes 2 : 
has given us, and the resources that have, during the ; Volume. See the advertisement of it on cover. 


time, been opened up to our hands, enables us now 
to enter the field of competition, fully prepared We ; 
shall try hard to let none surpass us in the beauty, } 


{ 

; 

t 

) 

and real attractiveness of our plates. ; write to us free of postage. 
| 
} 
j 


A specimen number of « Mrs. Hall’s Sketches of 


Irish Character” will be sent to any one who will 


Fasutons.—These are well enough in their place, THe Timetry Am.—No mother can look at this 
and we will not find fault with those who deem it | exquisite picture without a thrill of interest. It is 
best to unite them with magazine literature. But, | truly agem. We have a companion to it, which is 
for our part, we do not think fashion plates have any } still more attractive. It will be given early in the 
business in a work like oyrs, and, therefore, we shall | next volume. 
not give them. The money, time, and taste we | 
have to bestow shall be employed to much better pur- | 1 It is hardly necessary to call the attention of 
pose in the procurement of literary articles of a high } our readers to the Saturday Courier, the prospectus 
order of merit, and real works of art for the embel- | of which will be found on our cover this month. It 
lishment of our magazine. , is an old favorite with the public. 
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